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Captain 
Lewis L. Millett 
Medal of Honor 


When his Infantry company was pinned down by 
heavy fire near Soam-Ni, Korea, Captain Millett 
charged alone into the enemy positions, throwing 
grenades, and clubbing and bayoneting the enemy. 
Inspired by his example, the attacking unit routed 
the Reds, who fled in wild disorder. 


“It’s an uphill struggle?’ says Captain Millett, “to 
build a working peace. Unfortunately, the only argu- 
ment aggressors respect is strength. Fortunately 
we ve learned this lesson in time. 


“You can help build our strength—the defense- 
line of peace—by buying United States Defense 
Bonds. Every Bond is a declaration to the world— 
especially to would-be aggressors—that we aim to 
insure peace. 


“I think a secure peace is worth working for. If 
you think so, too, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now!” 


* * * 


Remember that when you’re buying bonds for national de- 
fense, you're also building a personal reserve of cash savings. 
Remember, too, that if you don’t save regularly, you gen- 
erally don’t save at all. Money you take home usually is 
money spent. So sign up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 
bank. For your country’s security, and your own, buy 
United States Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 


Buy US. Defense Bonds now! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America 
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Upper graders’ work re- 
quires more consideration 
in the selection of scissors 
and shears. 

Fine quality hardened and 
tempered. Hand ground. 
Fully nickel plated. 
Guaranteed by Good 
Housekeeping and  Ap- 
proved by National School . 
Service Institute. 


The Acme Shear Co. 


Bridgeport 1, Conn. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Scissors and Shears 
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The Importance of the Free Period 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


SCHOOLS which do not have 
free periods are leaving out one of 
the most important necessities of 
child development. 

In Illustration I the boys are 
having a wonderful time modelling 
and painting the “most awful faces 
they can make.’ When children 
have ideas they wish to work out 
what better medium is there than 


clay. 
In Illustration 2 the little black 
horse you see in the foreground 


really stands up. Vera has set him 
down flat to make it easier to paint 
him neatly. 

Carol on the left is painting a 
charming horse lying on the ground, 
very naturalistic. She likes to model 
things as naturalistically as possible. 

It is free period, Vera and Carol 
choose their favorite subjects, 
Others what they 
want most to make. Sometimes their 
choices are inspired by approaching 
family birthdays or wedding anni- 
The cheap newsprint 
paper on the desks is an important 
material for time is too precious to 


horses. choose 


versaries. 


spend washing clay from desks. Clay 
needs four or five washings when it 
is removed from desks because one 
or two washings simply make the 
desk look milky. A paper can be 
grabbed up in-éne-half minute and 
the desk is ready for the child in the 
art group that follows. 

In Illustration 3 Ruth, Grade 4, is 
painting a picture she calls, “‘A 
Cow boy’s favorite.”” When her pic- 


ture is hung in the hall it will be 


labelled with her title, name and 


grade. This exhibiting and naming of 
pictures is a very important part of 


the art process. 
This subject was a harder one 
than others Ruth had made. 


In Illustration 4 Jean, in the 
foreground, and Margot, in the 
background, paint pictures of a 


boy and a girl. Jean’s boy wears 
white trousers. She is now adding 
white clouds to match his trousers. 
Margot’s picture is called “Bright 
Lights.” You see her adding the 
bright lights. These are good pic- 
tures for fourth graders but not good 
enough for Jean and Margot. Why? 

The art teacher had been trying 
to get the children to try subjects 
harder than those they had made 
before. These were not. Margot had 
painted at 
women 


least six 
with evening 
gowns, all standing straight in this 
same position with arms out. The 
women with the strapless dresses 
were being copied by other fourth 
grade girls. 

One of the biggest values of free 
period for the teacher is that she 
sees what guidance the children 
need. 

The step which followed was 
this: Since the class was studying 


strapless 


pictures of 
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Italy in Social Studies, the art 
teacher decided to put free periods 
aside for two weeks and teach them 
to paint Italy. 

Then the free periods were re- 
newed and Margot forgot about her 
strapless stiff women and made 
original compositions of Mt. Vesu- 
vius, Italian dancers, etc. 

Illustration 5 shows Nicholas 
painting a man. To be sure the 
subject is interesting to Nicky and 
he has placed it nicely on the paper. 
He seemed to copy the stiffness of 
Margot’s strapless women. The 
teacher remembered wonderfully ac- 
tive original pictures Nicky had 
painted for an assembly the year 
before. She reminded him of these 
pictures and asked if he would care 
to make more baseball players. The 
teacher suggested that Nicky’s 
group give an art assembly for other 
fourth graders. She remembered 
how inspired Nicky was in the 
assembly given the year before. 

Nicky is now getting ready to 
show pictures in the assembly and 
his results have more movement and 
color. 

The teacher must not critize 
much in free period for if it ts a free 
period it is a free period. If you say 
to someone “‘Do what you like’ and 
then criticize what he does the next 
time you say free period he will 
doubt your sincerity and try to 
please you. Then you have lost the 
value to the child and the teacher. 

Progressive teachers who visit 
our school ask many questions such 
as ““‘How many hours of the child’s 
week are free periods? Does he have 
free periods in his home room?” 
Others ask, “Do you interpret free 
period to mean that the child is free 
to do anything he likes. Can he read 
in art if he wishes or do arithmetic?” 

Let us answer these questions 
before going on to more. The free 
periods in other subjects are more 
restricted to the use of books, pic- 
tures, maps and crayons. It is 
difficr't for many teachers to house 
big brushes, bottles of paint, ham- 
mers, saws and clay. When these 
materials are used the teacher is 
interested enough in them to spend 
extra time taking care of “things” 
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and cleaning up. It would be ideal 
if all teachers had this interest. 

If the child has free period in his 
room and is restricted to more 
academic materials it is free only 
in the choice between a number of 
more academic activities. 

To answer the question about 
reading and doing arithmetic in art, 
the answer is no. It is understood 
that the child is free in art to use 
colored string, colored paper, pieces 
of cloth, leather, plastic, tenrpera 
paint, water colors, finger paints, 
wood, corrugated paper, big or 
small painting paper, clay, . tin, 
cork, etc. He can choose his own 
subject. He can work it out as he 
wishes. He can work individually 
or he can work with one or more 
friends on a cooperative subject. He 
is not to sit and talk as if he were at 
a birthday party. He is not to say, 
“I can’t think of anything to do or 
act bored. He is supposed to be busy 
for he is in a school to learn. 

And just here is one of the big 
problems in the free period. Some 
children don’t know anything to do. 
Many teachers, therefore, every 
day are giving up the free period 
entirely. They say, “It’s all right 
for the good ones, but no good for 
the rest.” 

The writer cannot accept this 
conclusion and _ therefore spends 
more effort on improving the free 
period than she does in any other 
part of her art work. 

The teacher’s job is to somehow 
instill in the child a desire to want 
to do something with materials. 
How? 

One way this can be done. In 
the room and in the hall we keep 
interesting clay modelling made by 
children. It is a permanent collec- 
tion collected over several years. 
In the art room, the teacher, stu- 
dent assistant and practice teachers 
have their unfinished and finished 
work in plain view. Sometimes the 
teacher and student teachers model 
what they like; sometimes they 
model things they definitely decide 
will interest children. 

One student assistant thought of 
many clay things to interest chil- 
dren: e.g. a frog on a lily pad; a 
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water lily on the pad also. It was 
painted with bright-colored tempera. 
She made a big black spider on a 
plaque with black lines drawn for 
the webb, a fish going down a 
waterfall. Some children, of course, 
decided to work out the same sub- 
ject Nancy had used. Others prob- 
ably thought, “How attractive 
Nancy made those things. I can 
make something just as good. I'll 
make my idea. I'll do it carefully. 
Then maybe it will really show off 
if I do it well. Nancy’s is done care- 
fully. You can see that.” 

There are some who have no 
hobbies, no real desires, no interests. 
They are like adults who follow 
some mechanical patterns in life. 
The creative artistic person feels 
sorry for such people, but they are 
in the world. They are the children 
who are instrumental in having 
their teachers give up free period. 

If the free period isn’t given up 
how is it managed so that these 
children find something to do. 

One solution which has been very 


successful in our middle grades is 
this. 

At the end of the first month of 
school each child makes a list of 
things he has done in art. If his 
record shows that he has done very 
little, his attitude usually changes 
and he makes more effort. Art some- 
how is being treated more like other 
subjects. He is expected to do some- 
thing in arithmetic, etc. 

When the school needs posters or 
a gay mural to add life to a lunch 
room or club room some children 
help. Others say, ““No, I don’t care 
to.”’ At the end of the month when 
the child takes a sort of inventory 
of what he has done, he is often 
impressed with the fact that others 
have helped their school. He hasn’t. 

Then, of course, there is always 


the plan where the teacher talks to 
the individual to find out his 
interests and often says, “Shall I 
help you to get started on some 


clay. work? — What do you like to 
do?” 
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Basic Fundamentals for the Teaching 
of Art in the Classroom 


KENNETH R. KUEMMERLEIN 


Art Instructor, Appleton Senior High School 


Arr SUPERVISORS, art co- 
ordinators, and special art teachers 
do have a particular responsibility 
to the elementary teacher in clearly 
defining and developing an approach 
to art in the school curriculum. 

Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, in a 
recent article, (1) pointed out one 
of the fundamental problems in 
education. The article, “Know How 
vs. Know Why,” emphasized one 
of the major problems we must solve. 
Our direction of thinking, as teach- 
ers, has been too long in the study 
of “know how” methods and not 
enough in the “know why” and 
“know what.” 

I believe this to be especially true 
in our art programs in the schools. 
Hundreds of books, magazines, and 
articles are readily available on the 
subject, “how to do it” in art 
projects and problems. These are 
valuable only if we know why we 
use them and to what purpose. 

Art in the elementary schools 
today can be a very important 
agent in the mental growth of 
children, It is invaluable in develop- 
ing the powers of invention, imag- 
ination, creative thinking, and ex- 
perimentation. 

If we desire to practice our beliefs 
in democratic living, we must recog- 
nize that the development of the 
“free”? mind starts with the young 
child in the home and in the school. 
In addition to the accumulation 
and understanding of the factual 
matter of the world around him, 
every child should have practice in 
creative play. This in later life 
becomes creative work that has a 
broad scope of imaginative think- 
ing, logical planning and a sense of 
responsibility to society. 

The experience of creative play 
cannot be acquired through adult 
standards, directions and methods. 
A teacher must build an atmosphere 
of meaningful channeling of chil- 
dren’s energies in the classroom. A 
spirit more of “what can we find 


about the idea or the material” in- 
stead of “what shall we do today” 
or “we will do it this way.” Each 
child must feel the sincere interest 
of his teacher in his efforts and strug- 
gles to achieve understanding. I[t is 
a fundamental fact that each child 
must fumble and grope in his efforts 
to relate the many experiences, 
simple and complex, to his own level 
of understanding. That has always 
been the pattern of growth. 

In answer to the question raised 
by many elementary _ teachers, 
“What can we do to plan and carry 
on a worthwhile art program?”, I 
would like to propose the following 
points: 

1. Do not expect to “teach” art -- 
it is individually interpreted, a 
creative process and not a science. 
Directed projects, patterns, meth- 
ods, and “how to do it” systems 
may have their place in the curricu- 
lum, but are not a part of art. 

2. Have your classes experience 
many types of mediums (paper, 
cardboards, crayons, brushes, clay, 
wood, metal, etc.) and combinations 
of them at each grade level. When 
children want painting, drawing, or 
constructing, not all of them will 
want to do the same type of work. 
Some choice or selection should be 
provided for in the general class 
activity. For example, a class illus- 
trating a recent experience should 
have the opportunity to choose 
drawing with crayons, painting or 
combinations. None of these would 
make a serious problem in class 
organization. 

3. Encourage and develop an 
atmosphere of experimentation by 
the children in the classroom. The 
fun of discovering and pursuing 
new approaches by each child should 
not be stifled hy adult standards. 
The many different ways of using 
materials and possibilities of new 
materials are valuable experiences 
for children. Sharing these experi- 
ences will broaden the children’s 


experimental and inventive powers. 
Some suggestions are: guidance 
should come from the teacher, and 
many will come from the children. 

4. Correlation with other sub- 
jects is not a necessary thing — it 
can be done where correlation lends 
itself to creative eyperience. Chil- 
dren are influenced by their own 
experiences and especially by those 
experiences most direct, vivid and 
personal, 

5. Display the art work of every 
child some time during the school 
year. The idea behind any display 
should be to show the many in- 
teresting ways children “‘tell” about 
the world about.them. Also; each 
teacher will find the deepest enjoy- 
ment in the honest, simple, direct 
way children tell of their experi- 
ences. 

6. Every teacher should acquire 
the technique of stimulating and 
drawing out through questioning 
and encouraging the experiences of 
children. This approach provides the 
clue for understanding children’s 
interests and the things they want 
to draw, paint and construct. 

7. Know the characteristics and 
typical patterns of art work of your 
age group. (2) This will serve as a 
basis and a means of understanding 
the development of each child 
through the various stages. (3) 
Furthermore, keep a record of the 
drawings, and paintings of each 
changing pattern of development. 

This record can show the rate of 
progress each child is making, de- 
pending on his home background, 
mental understanding and interests. 
This rate of growth for one child 
may not be similar to any other 
child. If his creativity shows a 
limited unfolding, we then must 
encourage and stimulate him to 
“experience” his environment more 
keenly. 

Creative art work in the school 
has much greater importance and 
value than mere project making. 
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gift making and seat work. The 
strides made in understanding the 
principles of creative art education 
in recent years should be strongly 
interwoven into the school program. 

Art work by the children should 
be viewed from the standpoint of 
what it does for the development of 
the child and not for the product 
itself. 

We are still afraid to allow a 
child to be satisfied with his level 
of creative production. In meddling 
through adult standards, we make 


the child dissatisfied with his efforts 

and undermine his confidence in his 

creative efforts. 

The valuable contributions made 
by psychologists and psychiatrists 
have helped to better understand 
the stages of creative growth. 

1. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, Life 
Magazine, Oct. 16, 1950, “Know 
How vs. Know Why.” 

2. “Creative and Mental Growth,” 
1948, Viktor Lowenfeld. 

3. “The Unfolding of Artistic Ac- 

tivity,” Henry Schaefer-Simmern. 


There's Always a Reason 


for Failures 


Tue CHILDREN who are 
brought to us for special tutoring 
are children who for the most part 
are unhappy. They have lost. all 
confidence in their abilities to suc- 
ceed and moreover feel branded as 
“failures.” 

Our first task, therefore, is to 
attempt to build up their morale so 
that they can do the work if they 
have the added boost which private 
tutoring should give them. 

Each child: reacts differently to 
school failures, but every one_ of 
them feels the tenseness of being 
unable to cope with the situation. 


Why is it that some children can go ~ 


blithely along: without difficulty 
and others falter all along the way? 

There is one thing certain, we have 
found. There is always a definite 
reason for the failure. It is true it 
may be physical, mental or merely 
emotional, but the reason is there 
for us educators and parents to dis- 
cover. 

Since it is a case of the sooner 
the better, much has to be accom- 
plished in a short space of time. To 
show the practical side and the 
importance of getting at the root of 
this failure business, let us cite an 
actual case. 

Jimmie was in the fourth grade. 
He was the son of; educated parents 
and was given all of the advantages 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


of a good home and environment. 
He had been a discipline problem in 
the first three grades, but by the 
time he reached the fourth grade, 
the teacher had this report to offer: 
“Jimmie is no trouble in the class- 
room, but he doesn’t do his work. He 
never finishes anything. He seems 
to'be day dreaming. He just doesn’t 
seem to be ‘here.’ I know he can do 
the work if he will only put his 
mind to it.” 

The parents at length decided to 
have him tutored in addition to his 
regular classroom work in hopes 
that his interest might be aroused 
with individual attention. The tutor 
reported after a few weeks as fol- 
lows: “Jimmie is extremely nervous. 
His powers of concentration are 
definitely limited. His. restlessness. 
is carried over to his school subjects. 
He is unable to stick to one problem 
long enough to solve it. He appar- 
ently is trying, but is getting no- 
where.” 

At length it was suggested that 
Jimmie be taken to a pediatrician 
who might clarify the situation by 
a thorough physical check-up. 

The 


numerous tests including the now 


latter discovered after 


well-known metabolism test that 
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The Jersey Cow 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The Jersey Cow lives in a barn 
That’s long and low and red; 

She eats the shining, yellow hay 
We keep inside our shed. 


Each day she goes with other cows 
To crop the fresh green grass; 

Contentedly she chews her cud 
As sunny hours pass. 


The Jersey cow is making milk 
So we may eat the things 


Like milk and cream and cottage 


cheese 
Our jolly milkman brings! 


Jimmie was lacking thyroid in his 
system. Although he was healthy 
looking, the glands were not func- 
tioning correctly. 

And now it would seem that after 
a few months of treatment, a mir- 
acle had been performed. Jimmie 
proudly brings home his papers 
from school, he’s actively interested 
in both work and sports and with 
continued special tutoring, will 
doubtless pass to Grade Five with 
his class. 

This change took time, of course, 
and was not without its humorous 
side. When Jimmie was first given 
the pills, he was told that they would 
help him get his Arithmetic prob- 
lems correctly done. When he still 
his 


mother admonished him, “Of course, 


received the usual failures, 
Jimmie, the pills alone won’t do the 
work. You must do your share, 
too!” 

And so we could go on citing in- 
dividual cases where failures can be 
turned into successes if we will only 
take the time to solve the problem 
and thus give a child his no mal 
right to a happy life: now, and in 
the future! 
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Meeting the Needs of Children Through 


Poetry 


PHYLLIS O. EDWARDS 


Supervising Teacher, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


Waar [S poetry? “Not the 
rose, but the scent of the rose”... 
says Eleanor Farjeon. Poetry is “the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings,” wrote Longfellow. Shelly 
felt that poetry “lifts the veil from 
the hidden beauty of the world and 
makes familiar objects be as if they 
were not familiar.” 

Poetry exists “that we may have 
an accompaniment to our thoughts 
— something rhythmical, liberated, 
of another dimension going along 
with our accustomed toil, pastime, 
and distraction,” says another. 

Poetry, as one of the earliest exe 
pressions of the human race, should 
be enjoyed rather than disliked. The 
teacher’s task is to help the young 
to understand and appreciate poetry 
as a universal experience in which 
real people, the authors, have pic- 
tured something of beauty in the 
world about. Detailed study of 
poetry should be reserved for more 
mature pupils. 

Time was when some of the 
loudest complaints of childhood 
were “we gotta learn a ‘pome’.” 
Mass memorization — like castor 
oil in Dickens’ accounts of school 
days —- was considered good for all 
pupils and the dosage was unstint- 
ingly meted out. Why did many 
children and particularly boys — 
dislike poetry? Some teachers them- 
selves did all they could to kill it by 
reason of not only required mem- 
orization, but by disecting the meter 
into ab —- ac patterns, ad naseum, 
In addition, some of the “must” 
selections were of such gloomy and 
melancholy nature as to weigh 
heavily upon mind and heart. There 
was also the carefull y-pointed moral 
ind the wel!-meant instruction to 
read poetry like prose —- and the 
pupils usually did. 

Those who seem to know poetry 
ind children best, today, believe 


hat poetry is not bread and meat 


but rather a _ refreshment; that 
poetry serves best when it fits into 
an occurrence or a classroom activ- 
ity. Poetry is the most subtle type 
of literature and the main aim in 
using it with children should be to 
have them enjoy it. 


How To Present Poetry 
Read Poetry Aloud 

Children naturally love rhythm 
and when they are engaged in free 
play activities one may hear such 
sing-song as: 

Johnny has — a — girl —- friend. . 

Johnny has — a — girl — friend. . 

In rope-jumping and other games, 
familiar tunes give a swing to the 
fun. 

Adults may capitalize upon the 
child’s natural impulse for rhythm 
by reading much poetry aloud. 
Poetry is meant to be heard and to 
be “reacted to.” The small child 
can scarcely refrain from tapping, 
skipping, or beating time as a poem 
is heard, and those reactions afford 
class participation which is a natural 
step to choral reading, later on. 


Children Need Help in Inter- 
pretation of Poetry 

Matthew Arnold said that the 
purpose of poetry is to “see life 
steadily and to see it whole.’ The 
teacher with her greater maturity, 
is a key person in helping the child 
to link the theme of the poem to his 
ordinary experience with a view to 
giving him a better understanding 
of human emotions. Nor must the 
teacher take for granted that chil- 
dren understand even the ordinary 
literary paradox. Nonsense verse 
sometimes needs explanation 
because a sense of the comic is slow 
in developing. To take the pupil 
where he is and lead him to feel a 
genuine need for mature interpreta- 
tion at his own level is a serious 
part of the teacher’s role. 


Dramatization Is Effective 

In reading or hearing poetry, 
children must be trained to “read 
between the lines.” Dramatization 
of action poems, such as the ballads 
and other story types, helps the 
class to see beyond the printed 
words. Of course, not all poems lend 
themselves to such expression; only 
those in which the characters do 
something, and in which there is a 
setting and a plot, are selected. 
Narrative poetry is definite and 
objective and meets the children’s 
needs for action, adventure, and the 
feeling of achievement. Class dis- 
cussion clarifies the plot-acts of the 
characters, as the teacher guides 
but does not dominate the drama- 
tization. Here, too, the process is 
more important than the product. 


Build Poetry 
riculum 

Poetry fits best into the curricu- 
lum when it meets a need in the 
day’s activities. Many of the “quiet” 
poems add just the right touch to 
the rest period after play. Hearing 
soothing poetry provides for release 
of tension, especially when the 
reader has a calm voice. (Inci- 
dentally, reading poetry aloud is 
recommended as an excellent voice- 
training exercise.) 

Then there are interests in pets, 
so well expressed in poems. Children 
also like to know how others live, 
and a sense of cooperation and fair 
play among peoples is brought to 
light through the medium of poetry. 
Less realistic, but equally as pleas- 
ing, is the wealth of verse on fairies 
and elfin folk; these airy poems may 
be sandwiched between the more 
robust types as diversion. 

Aesthetic needs are met by the 
beauty and serenity suggested by 
descriptive poems portraying the 
softness and gentleness of rain, the 
curve of a seagull’s wing, or the 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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Soap Sculpture 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


I HAVE always felt that soap 
carving should be a project for the 
upper grades only. In the last two 
years when I have introduced the 
problem to my upper grades, I 
suddenly find little tots begging 
to do soap sculpture in art class in 
grades 2 and 3 and even 1. They 
stop me in the halls, they beg for it 
when I come into their rooms, and 
many come to me to tell me of carv- 
ings they have done at home. When 
they bring their little carvings from 
home to show me, then I give in. I 
see only one reason for little tots 
not carving soap in art class at 
school. My one reason is this and I 
state it plainly from the beginning. 
“If your mother does not want you 
to use a knife, tell me!’’ Of this we 
make very sure. It is strange how 
some children of three are safe with 
knives and scissors and some — 
well, some never are safe with them! 


At any rate, when this question 
is secure, we proceed. Sometimes 
everyone in the elass carves. When 
we have a few who cannot, we give 
them a special project of another 
type to keep them busy and happy. 

One point I might mention is that 
I have the children furnish their 
own soap. True, I have a few bars 
on hand so I may be able to supply 
some child who is really unable, and 
also to sell to those who might for- 
get. But, usually all buy and all 
come prepared. It’s part of the 
training. We’ve gone too far in this 
business of giving until children 
have completely lost the sense of 
values and have no appreciation for 
materials. 

Soap is our cheapest art project. 
Actually, it costs absolutely noth- 
ing. For this reason: Every house- 
hold must have soap. What dif- 
ference if some of it is in “chip 
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form?”’ And as I always say about 
the sculpture, “If it is a success, 
you may put it on the mantel and 
admire it for time to come; if it is a 
failure, you may wash your neck 
and ears in it!’’ So — we carve soap! 

This process of carving has many 
approaches. Some people like pat- 
terns, models and much help. Others 
simply take the knife and carve the 
soap. Perhaps these latter described 
are our true artists. At least we 
know it takes a lot of imagination. 
intelligence, and courage to go right 
ahead and carve up a bar of soap. 
having confidence all the time that 
the bar will turn out to be the little 
figure we have in mind. 

There are many ways of looking 
at this problem. We grant the most 
creative way to carve is to pick up 
the bar of soap and the knife and 
carve. If, however, the child does 
this and completely fails, would it 
not have been better to have laid 
out a pattern, follow it by direc- 
tion, and end up with some “‘sem- 
blance” of a figurine? Would this 
be better for his psychological ad- 
justment — his feeling of having 
succeeded and his general feeling of 
well-being which we know is so very 
important? 

It is again a matter of weighing 
values, of putting, somehow, first 
things first! So we have to try to 
figure if the completely creative ap- 
proach is more important than the 
feeling of complete success. | guess 
our big phase of individual dif- 
ferences is the deciding factor here, 
and it will be the thoughtful con- 
scientious teacher who will figure it 
all out right. Where little children 
are concerned we have to be that 
type. So the aim of this conscien- 
tious teacher is to try hard to un- 
derstand all her many different 
individuals and to bring into this 
project both the creative approach 
and process and the proper feeling 
of final success. 

Therefore, if we can do all of this 
and assume our role of guide, we 
might begin with this approach: 
Talk, at least briefly about possi- 
bilities and limitations of soap. 
This involves the teaching of care 
(haste makes waste), etc. Plastic 
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Block out general shape of figure. 


surgery in soap carving is no good. 
Once a piece is cut off it is gone 
forever. 

If we can just remember the gen- 
eral principles of sculpturing and 
stick to them with soap, we will 
come out fine. We have a mass be- 
fore us and from this mass we intend 
to cut away until we have a design 
of a figurine — a soap sculpture in 
bas relief of the full-round. The 
more the piece remains together in 
this bulky mass form, the more 
successful our carving is apt to be. 

Carving in the full round means 
we are able to see the figure from 
all sides and the top — in a com- 
plete form. The bas relief or relief 
means we leave the back on the soap 
and carve only part way into the 
soap — thus showing only one- 
third or one-half of a figure. 

I always like the children to take 
the soap out of the wrapper (save 
the wrapper to keep carving into 
from time to time until finished) 
and hold it in their little warm 
hands for a while while they think 
about the figure they are going to 
carve. This is good for several rea- 
sons. It warms and softens the soap. 
It calms the children. It gives the 
children a chance to calmly vis- 
ualize the object (mentally) which 
they are about to carve. 

They may have a little carving of 
something and wish to try to do 
one like it in soap. They may have 


AA 


Round out the figure. 


a picture or pictures of the carving 
they want to make. Better still, 
they might have a real live model 
(cat or dog) around to look at when 
they carve. It seems to me more 
sensible for a child to try to carve 
something which he knows well — 
intimately. I have carved dozens of 
my little cocker spaniel because I 
know her so well. I not only know 
her, but I can touch her — feel her, 
and watch her while I work. It is 
easy to carve little statues of her. 
But if I were to carve a kangaroo 
or some such strange animal I 
would have a great deal of trouble. 
I would have to look at many pic- 
tures of kangaroos and still it could 


Smooth Soap — trace imprint of carving. 


not be so good. I have always be- 
lieved we can carve anything we 
really know. 

This brings up one point which I 
must mention. We must constantly 
realize that we must not neces- 
sarily strive for the “photographic 
likeness” type of sculpture. “Es- 
sence” of dog, “‘semblance”’ of dog, 
interesting design, satisfaction in 
pure beauty of line, etc. These are 
good enough for me! 

The children hold the soap, calm 
down, and think. The soap becomes 
warm and, therefore, less likely to 
chip and crack. Then desks are 
covered with newspaper to collect 
the soap chips. They possibly first 
smooth slightly the sides of the 
soap. (When asked what kind of 
soap to use I always suggest the 
large bar of Ivory for it is better 
to use a large bar and Ivory seems 
softer, has less air bubbles and 
seems less likely to chip and crack.) 
If they have a pattern of the carv- 
ing the size of the soap, they trace 
it on the bar. 

In the carving projects, first they 
block out the figure (this is for 
full-round) and then they round 
and smooth — forming four legs, 
one tail, one nose, two ears, etc. In 
relief, block out one-third way 
through the soap and then round 
the front. Leave the back on the 
soap. 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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Art with Confidence Wi 


if | 

ANNA DUNSER ex] 

Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. sta 

wo 

One DAY a teacher worked | 
for thirty minutes trying to get the sid 
children to draw imaginary animals It 
with bold wide swinging strokes. pe 
But the pictures still looked stiff ite 
when it was time for the children zi 
to go out for recess. One boy pitked su 
up a piece of chalk and swung off sa 
a picture on the board, hardly paus- sa 
ing on his way out, and there was ci 


the type of picture the teacher had 
hoped to get. It had singing lines. 


ti 
After that, the teacher had the m 
children draw on the board quite . h; 
often. They planned their compo- tk 
sitions first in chalk where they m 
could erase easily and redraw until | gi 
the picture was satisfactory. Then al 
no matter whether they made the p 
same composition or another on ir 
paper, they could proceed with more ol 
confidence. t] 
The person who has an idea and - 
feels strongly about it can succeed 4 si 
in transmitting it to others — if he 
is not hindered with difficulties of v 
techniques. Skill develops with con- 7 
stant doing, and doing continues if 7 
the “how” of the task does not . 
overshadow the importance of what 
is to be said. This applies to writ- ¥ 
ing stories as well as to painting ‘ 
pictures. 
In first attempts small children 
are not bothered by how. They | f 
consider only what they are to con- 
vey. But many outside influences 
begin to make him conscious of the 
how. And this is natural and desir- 
able as long as the manner of doing 


does not stop the flow of thought 
and feeling. 

The wise teacher does all she can 
to give the children confidence in 
themselves. She gives them oppor- 
tunities to approach their problems 
in many different ways. Always the 
joy of communicating ideas should 
be uppermost, no matter whether 
the child is telling a story, or writing 
the story or a poem. He may be 
modeling in clay or snow or soap; 
he may be painting a scene, drawing 
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people or decorating an object. 
What the medium is doesn’t matter 
if it permits self-expression. If the 
expression is full, smooth and under- 
standable, it is to some extent a 
work of art. 

Fingerpaints have long been con- 
sidered the most flexible of mediums. 
It has been advocated for its thera- 
peutic value in hospital and san- 
itarium cases. Journals and maga- 
zines have published articles about 
such cases. They fail, however, to 
say that any art work would do the 
same thing if the patient had suffi- 
cient self-confidence to try. Hand- 
work is used too, to take the pa- 
tient’s mind off his troubles or his 
memories. This handwork should 
have as a base an original idea from 
the mind of the worker to secure 
maximum benefit. One could hardly 
give a patient sheets to hem, one 
after the other, for hours, and ex- 
pect it to have a good effect on his 
mental health. But if he is trying 
out something for himself, he will do 
the sewing willingly and happily, 
which is, of course, the result de- 
sired. 

It seems evident that working 
with fingerpaints is an activity that 
interests the child. He is not tied 
into nervous knots and feeling un- 
sure of himself when manipulating 
the nice, smooth, wet paint. Not 
unless someone is criticising ad- 
versely and sarcastically on 
results achieved. 

Suggestions for improvement in 
freedom need not be inhibiting if 
given in a friendly way. Such advice 
as, “Press down with your hands 
to make the white paper show 
through the paint,” “Put different 
kinds of marks on your paper and 
it will be more interesting than to 
have it all alike,” or, ““Try different 
parts of your fingers, hands, and 
arms. Twist them in various ways 
to get something new.” 

Such suggestions stimulate the 


the 


children without undesirable reac- 
tions. Children should use the fin- 
gerpaints often, one or many colors. 
Boys and girls in high school and 
college people as well as the teach- 


ers can improve their technique in 
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By 
Vince 


finger paints just as they can in 
watercolor. 

Children and adults go from fin- 
gerpainting directly into painting 
on wet paper with watercolor, or 
into painting with tempera paint. 


A session with fingerpaints is al- 
ways a good approach to any other 
type of painting. 

What fingerpaints can do for 
other forms of painting, the side 
of the crayon can do for any kind 
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of drawing. When the crayons have 
worn down to small pieces, many 
of them have already lost their 
paper wrapper. And those that still 
have paper can easily be peeled. 
Now with these crayon pieces the 
child can draw by placing the crayon 
on its side and making wide marks. 
Large areas can be covered quickly, 
and doing it quickly means doing 
it freely. With repetition comes 
sureness and confidence. Using cray- 
ons in this way can take away strain 
and untie knots in one’s makeup. 

When the child can draw people 
and animals with the side of the 
crayon and place them in any de- 
sired position they are ready for 
the next step — the decorations 
with the crayon point used in the 
usual way. The drawing may be a 
large imaginary animal. (It fills the 
page well because it was not 
laborious). 

For best effects one does not 
outline the animal with the crayon, 
but decorates it with borders around 
the neck or around the body, or up 
and down the back. The children 
should be encouraged to make the 
decorations follow the shape of the 
body. All four legs should be col- 
ored and decorated alike. The tail 
can match the head or the nose. 
All of these things help to give 
unity to the composition. The best 
time for these suggestions are -after 
the first lot of pictures are finished 
and are on the wall for discussion. 
Then the children can understand 
when the teacher points out that 
Bill’s funny animal looks like he 
was just one animal, not made up 
of pieces of several animals. She 
may point out that the red dots are 
in a row down the middle of the 
back and that the green rings that 
go around and around the body 
make us feel that the animal is 
round and fat. 

The children draw people too with 
the side of the crayon and quite 
often they have a composition con- 
taining both people and animals. 

Susan had an entire family in 
her picture and has decorated the 
clothing with much variety. She 
has life and character to her people, 
which was easy to do by this method. 
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Ruth Anne has combined people 
and animals with a great deal of 
expression. 

Joan has used the dark accents of 
eyes, mouth and top knots on the 


birds in a way to liven up the com- 
position. 
Some children like this manner of 
drawing so well they keep it up for 
(Turn to Page 62) 
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MARY'S P 


MAR-Y HAD A LIT-TLE LAMB ITS|FLEECE WAS WHITE AS |SNOW, AND 
HAO A LITTLE CAT ITS|FUR WAS SOFT AS [SILK SHE 
MAR-Y HAD A LIT-TLE DoG WE] WAS-NT VER- AND 
MAR-Y HAD A LIT-TLE BIRD HIS| SONG WAS BRIGHT AND] GAY. WITH 


ROUND ITS NECK,AND| FED NICE WARM MILK, 
m- CHASE THE CAT OR|PLAY WITH MAR-YS BALL. 


of 


for 


ay) 
MODERATE 
_ 
a ¥ » 
eV- RY WHERE THAT |MAR-- - Y WENT THE|LAMB WAS SURE To '60. 
TIEO A Bow A--RIOUND ITS WECK,AND/FED 1T WICE WARM MILK, 
{ SOME TIMES HE WOULD CHASE THE CAT OR | PLAY WITH MAR-Y¥S GALL. 
YELt- LOW FEATH-ERS | NICE AND NEAT, HE |SANG THE LIVE LONG DAY. 
AND EV-RY WHERE THAT 
) SHE | TIED A Bow A- 
AND/| SOME TIMES HE Woult 
WITH] YEL-LOW FEATH-ERS 
MAR-Y WENT THE [LAMB WAS SURE To GO. \\ 
NICE AND NEAT, HE| SANG THE LIVE LONG DAY. : 
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Our Seasons With the Trees 


Amonc the infinite and ever- 
changing wonders with which nature 
has endowed our world, are the 
trees. In most parts of our beautiful 
land, people have every opportunity 
to enjoy them but not all of us see 
them with the same understanding 
and appreciation. Often times this 
is because we were never led to 
thoughtful consideration of the sci- 
entific as well as esthetic demonstra- 
tion they portray from season to 
season. 

We, as teachers of young chil- 
dren, have at hand great opportu- 
nities for directing the attentions of 
those in our care, toward the natural 
wonders that are about us. Perhaps, 
by a bit of thoughtful guidance we 
may have a share, be it ever so 
small, in directing many young lives 
toward a more abundant existence. 


HELEN WIKLE 


Our school being located in a 
small, southern Michigan city hav- 
ing tree-lined streets and few smoky 
factories, the seasonal beauty of 
trees could not have escaped the 
enthusiastic second graders that 
greeted me each morning of last 
year. When the first colored leaves 
of autumn were brought into the 
room we noted their shapes, veining, 
and colors. Many questions were 
asked, and science books were 
brought into use. Immediately col- 
ored drawings began to appear. In 
these the invariably 
shaped like huge lollypops with tops 
of solid color, sometimes plain red 
or orange and occasionally the two 
combined. Trunks were straight and 
flat on the top. We decided it would 
be fun to paint some trees in our art 
period, but first we thought a special 


trees were 


look at some of those in the neigh- 
borhood. would be helpful. 

Our observations led us to note 
that a tree is made up of a trunk 
and many branches that as they 
grow farther away, become smaller 
and smaller until they are tiny 
twigs. We also noticed that at the 
lower part of the trunk, parts of 
roots sometimes show. Some chil- 
dren who had seen uprooted trees 
explained that the roots, like the top 
parts that grew smaller as they were 
farther from the trunk. We also 
noticed that trees have different 
shapes and that often bits of sky and 
sections of branch may be seen 
the leaves. After noticing 
some especially beautiful trees with 
leaves of different colors, we were 
ready for our painting. With the 
invaluable help of Mrs. Dora Fields, 
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our art supervisor, the lesson was a 
thrilling success. 

First the children used black 
crayon for making tree trunks. They 
were encouraged to color heavy and 
to make some bits of roots at the 
bottom. On a table were prepared 
pans (small pie tins) each containing 
a small amount of poster paint in a 
variety of autumn colors, the con- 
sistency a little thicker than usually 
used for brush painting. A small 
piece of sponge accompanied each 
pan. Three or four children at a 
time were allowed to come to the 
table and with the sponge, apply the 
colors they desired by dipping the 
sponge in the paint then pressing 
lightly on the paper. They were en- 
couraged to leave some places for 
the sky and branches to show 
through. Some children put piles of 
leaves on the ground as well. After 
painting, the pictures were spread 
out until dry. Again using black 
crayon the sections of branch were 
placed among the leaves resulting 
in a display of realistic and brilliant 
autumn trees. 


During preparation for the 
autumn paintings many science 


periods were occupied in discussion 
of the functions of various parts of 
the These discussions were 
guided by questions and contribu- 
tions of the boys and girls and were 
kept simple and within their interest 
and understanding. They were sup- 
plemented by use of pictures, simple 
informational material read to them, 
and contributions from home. Em- 
phasis was placed on the make-up 
of a tree and, at this time, different 
varieties were mentioned only inci- 


tree. 


dentally where necessary in answer- 
ing questions. 

When the first heavy snow of the 
season piled tree branches with cold 
whiteness, the children greeted me 
with new enthusiasm. “Did you see 
the trees this morning?” “Aren't 
the trees beautiful today)” and 
finally, ““Can’t we make some trees 


with snow on them?” This was, of 


course, the question I had hoped to 
hear. 

Again our art supervisor helped 
us and this time, since the sky 
seemed so very blue, there being no 


sunshine in evidence, we did our 
painting on dark blue paper. Using 
brushes of different sizes, trunks, 
branches, and in some _ pictures, 
even twigs were painted in black. 
After the paint had dried, the bits of 
sponge again were used to apply 
white paint like piles of snow on the 
branches. Before putting on the 
snow we had carefully observed the 
trees to be seen from our classroom 
windows so as to know just where it 
should be placed. The wind, having 
come from the west, had left wet 
snow clinging to that side of the 
trunks and larger branches and this 
fact, too, was noticed and recorded 
in many pictures. Poster paint 
snow was carefully piled around the 
bottom of each tree as it had drifted 
around the trees outside our 
window, and the pictures were very 
realistic. 

At Christmas time, with the dec- 
orating of a tree for our room, we 
enjoyed a lively discussion about 
evergreen trees and the variety most 
suitable for indoor seasonal use. 
Small branches were brought to the 
room and from this time on, the 
children were aware of, and interest- 


ed in, tree families. At no time 


during the unit was any attempt 
made to familiarize them with other 


15 


than the most common kinds of 
trees. 

Spring came and with it blossom- 
ing trees. Many kinds of blossoms 
were brought to the school room. 
There was an opportunity to again 
note the seasonal beauty of the 
trees and why they bloom as well as 
some of the less evident types of 
tree bloom. Here, too, discussion of 
leaf buds and early appearing leaves 
led to comments on summer trees 
and their beauty, their usefulness as 
hiding places for the nests of birds, 
shade for play and picnics, and a 
protection for animals from the 
summer sun. When a small child 
said, “I wish I could make a picture 
of our apple tree,” each was en- 
thusiastic about some pretty tree 
he had seen. Our art supervisor, 
being warned in advance, was ready 
to meet this urge. 

To make a realistic sky, manila 
paper was carefully wet all over, 
using paint brushes. Blue poster 
paint was then placed on the wet 
paper and spread about to suit the 
fancy of the individual child. When 
the sky had been prepared and while 
the paper was still wet, colored chalk 
was used for making trunks and 
branches, then flowers or leaves, 
according to the wishes of the child. 
White or pink was used for flowers 
and a bright summer time green for 
leaves. A few children chose to use 
a very little 
branches to 
beginning to 


their tree 
indicate leaves just 
appear, while others 
made big shady, summer-time trees. 


green on 


‘However, the most popular subject 


was apple, peach, or cherry blos- 
soms. In all of the pictures shapely 
trunks and a variation of branches 
was evident. Each child had at least 
a suggestion of roots at the lower 
part of his picture, and there was 
surprising realism in the way the 
flowers or leaves were placed in re- 
lationship to the branches. 

This unit in its entirety spread 
over the entire school year, being 


touched upon as season and interest 
allowed. 
The children were led to look for 
and appreciate beauty in trees. 
They had direction and practice 
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Our Seasons With the Trees 


Amonc the infinite and ever- 
changing wonders with which nature 
has endowed our world, are the 
trees. In most parts of our beautiful 
land, people have every opportunity 
to enjoy them but not all of us see 
them with the same understanding 
and appreciation. Often times” this 
is because we were never led to 
thoughtful consideration of the sci- 
entific as well as esthetic demonstra- 
tion they portray from season to 
season. 

We, as teachers of young chil- 
dren, have at hand great opportu- 
nities for directing the attentions of 
those in our care, toward the natural 
wonders that are about us. Perhaps, 
by a bit of thoughtful guidance we 
may have a share, be it ever so 
small, in directing many young lives 
toward a more abundant existence. 


HELEN WIKLE 


Our school being located in a 
small, southern Michigan city hav- 
ing tree-lined streets and few smoky 
factories, the seasonal beauty of 
trees could not have escaped the 
enthusiastic second graders. that 
greeted me each morning of last 
year. When the first colored leaves 
of autumn were brought into the 
room we noted their shapes, veining, 
and colors. Many questions were 
asked, and books were 
brought into use. Immediately col- 
ored drawings began to appear. In 
these the invariably 
shaped like huge lollypops with tops 
of solid color, sometimes plain red 
or orange and occasionally the two 
combined. Trunks were straight and 
flat on the top. We decided it would 
be fun to paint some trees in our art 
period, but first we thought a special 


science 


trees were 


look at some of those in the neigh- 
borhood. would be helpful. 

Our observations led us to note 
that a tree is made up of a trunk 
and many branches that as they 
grow farther away, become smaller 
and smaller until they are tiny 
twigs. We also noticed that at the 
lower part of the trunk, parts of 
roots sometimes show. Some chil- 
dren who had seen uprooted trees 
explained that the roots, like the top 
parts that grew smaller as they were 
farther from the trunk. We also 
noticed that trees have different 
shapes and that often bits of sky and 
sections of branch may be_ seen 
among the leaves. After noticing 
some especially beautiful trees with 
leaves of different colors, we were 
ready for our painting. With the 
invaluable help of Mrs. Dora Fields, 
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yur art supervisor, the lesson was a 
thrilling success. 

First the children used black 
crayon for making tree trunks. They 
vere encouraged to color heavy and 
to make some bits of roots at the 
bottom. On a table were prepared 
pans (small pie tins) each containing 
a small amount of poster paint in a 
variety of autumn colors, the con- 
sistency a little thicker than usually 
used for brush painting. A small 
piece of sponge accompanied each 
pan. Three or four children at a 
time were allowed to come to the 
table and with the sponge, apply the 
colors they desired by dipping the 
sponge in the paint then pressing 
lightly on the paper. They were en- 
couraged to leave some places for 
the sky and branches to show 
through. Some children put piles of 
leaves on the ground as well. After 
painting, the pictures were spread 
out until dry. Again using black 
crayon the sections of branch were 
placed among the leaves resulting 
in a display of realistic and brilliant 
autumn trees. 


During preparation for the 
autumn paintings science 


periods were occupied in discussion 
of the functions of various parts of 
the tree. These were 
guided by questions and contribu- 
tions of the boys and girls and were 
kept simple and within their interest 
and understanding. They were sup- 
plemented by use of pictures, simple 
informational material read to them, 
and contributions from home. Em- 
phasis was placed on the make-up 
of a tree and, at this time, different 
varieties were mentioned only inci- 
dentally where necessary in answer- 
ing questions. 

When the first heavy snow of the 
season piled tree branches with cold 
whiteness, the children greeted me 
with new enthusiasm. “Did you see 
the trees this morning?” ‘Aren't 
the trees beautiful today?” and 
finally, “Can’t we make some trees 
with snow on them?” This was, of 
course, the question I had hoped to 
hear. 

Again our art supervisor helped 
us and this time, since the sky 
seemed so very blue, there being no 


discussions 


sunshine in evidence, we did our 
painting on dark blue paper. Using 
brushes of different sizes, trunks, 
branches, and in some pictures, 
even twigs were painted in black. 
After the paint had dried, the bits of 
sponge again were used to apply 
white paint like piles of snow on the 
branches. Before putting on the 
snow we had carefully observed the 
trees to be seen from our classroom 
windows so as to know just where it 
should be placed. The wind, having 
come from the west, had left wet 
snow clinging to that side of the 
trunks and larger branches and this 
fact, too, was noticed and recorded 
in many pictures. Poster paint 
snow was carefully piled around the 
bottom of each tree as it had drifted 
around the trees outside our 
window, and the pictures were very 
realistic. 

At Christmas time, with the dec- 
orating of a tree for our room, we 
enjoyed a lively discussion about 
evergreen trees and the variety most 
suitable for indoor seasonal use. 
Small branches were brought to the 
room and from this time on, the 
children were aware of, and interest- 


ed in, tree families. At no time 


during the unit was any attempt 
made to familiarize them with other 
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than the most common kinds of 
trees. 

Spring came and with it blossom- 
ing trees. Many kinds of blossoms 
were brought to the school room. 
There was an opportunity to again 
note the seasonal beauty of the 
trees and why they bloom as well as 
some of the less evident types of 
tree bloom. Here, too, discussion of 
leaf buds and early appearing leaves 
led to comments on summer trees 
and their beauty, their usefulness as 
hiding places for the nests of birds, 
shade for play and picnics, and a 
protection for animals from the 
summer sun. When a small child 
said, “I wish I could make a picture 
of our apple tree,” each was en- 
thusiastic about some pretty tree 
he had seen. Our art supervisor, 
being warned in advance, was ready 
to meet this urge. 

To make a realistic sky, manila 
paper was carefully wet all over, 
using paint brushes. Blue poster 
paint was then placed on the wet 
paper and spread about to suit the 
fancy of the individual child. When 
the sky had been prepared and while 
the paper was still wet, colored chalk 
was used for making trunks and 
branches, then flowers or leaves, 
according to the wishes of the child. 
White or pink was used for flowers 
and a bright summer time green for 
leaves. A few children chose to use 
a very little green on their tree 
branches to indicate leaves just 
beginning to appear, while others 
made big shady, summer-time trees. 
‘However, the most popular subject 
was apple, peach, or cherry blos- 
soms. In all of the pictures shapely 
trunks and a variation of branches 
was evident. Each child had at least 
a suggestion of roots at the lower 
part of his picture, and there was 
surprising realism in the way the 
flowers or leaves were placed in re- 
lationship to the branches. 

This unit in its entirety spread 


over the entire school year, being 
touched upon as season and interest 
allowed. 
The children were led to look for 
and appreciate beauty in trees. 
They had direction and practice 
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in the use of the following mediums 
and techniques: 

crayon 

sponge painting (poster paint) 

brush painting (poster paint) 

chalk on wet paper 

background water color wash 

Some understandings developed 
were: 

1. Make-up of a tree and some 
functions of parts: 

trunk 

leaves and bark 

roots and root hairs 
branches and twigs 

2. Where and how a tree gets its 
food (roots and “food factory” in 
leaves) 

3. How new trees are started 
(seeds) 

4, There are many kinds of trees 
which vary in shape, size, and ar- 
rangement of branches. 

5. Flowers, seeds, and bark vary 
with different kinds of trees. 

6. That some trees do and others 
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do not drop their leaves in winter. 
7. Bare winter-time trees are not 
dead, but resting. 
8. Trees are useful in many ways. 


9. Age of trees and how we can 
find it out. 

10. Familiarity with some very 
common kinds of trees. 

Beauchamp, Cranpton, and Grey, 
“Science Stories,” New York, Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1933, vol. 
1-2. 

Blough and Parker, “Plants 
"Round the Year,” Evanston, Row 
Peterson and Company, 1943. 

Curtis, Mary, “Stories in Trees,”’ 
New York, Lyons and Carnahan, 
1925. 

“Round About Us,” Scott, Fores- 
man and Company. 

Limbach, Russel, “American 
Trees,’ New York, Random House 
Publishing Co. 

Kauffman, 
Trees.” 

Beaty, ““Trees,’”’ Donohue and Co. 

Hylandi, “Out of Doors in Sum- 
mer,’ Macmillan Co. 

Hylandi, “Out of Doors in Win- 
ter,” Macmillan Co. 


“Kingdom of the 


Foolish Mr. Snow Man 


A very perky snow man 

Stood in the yard one day 

And boasted to the North Wind 
Passing by that way — 


MARGUERITE GODE 


And took the foolish fellow’s dare 


NOW MR. SNOWMAN ISN’T THERE. 


“I’m not afraid of wind or storm 
In fact, there isn’t one 
Who even dares. to frighten me.” 
Then out came the sun 


Mr. Snow Man is a good subject 
for a winter picture. Try making a 
border of snow men for your room. 
Dress them in bright colors and 
mount them on an icy blue or 
winter gray background. Catch him 
in as many poses as possible. Use 
chalk or white calcimine for snow. 
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JOIN THE MARCH OF DIMES. 


a 


| FIGHT | 


INFANTILE 
| PARALYSIS 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTHE PARALYSIS FRANKLIN 0. ROOSEVELT, FOUNDER’ 


Larry Jim Gross 
1952 March of Dimes Poster Child 


Biographical Background 


S1xX-YEAR-OLD Larry Jim 
Gross, 1952 March of Dimes Poster 
Child, may live far away from his 
native Florida but he lives the life 
of a real American boy. His tem- 
porary home is in Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, with his mother, Helen, and 
father, Chief Warrant Officer Jim 
Wheeler Gross, who is attached 
to the 2105th Air Weather group, 
Air Weather Service, U. S. Air 
Force, as engineering officer. 

Blonde, brown-eyed Larry Jim 
is a typical American lad. Born at 
Panama City, Florida, he is a little 
shy, has a winning smile and is 
cheerful but he will stand up for 
what he thinks are his rights. De- 
spite physical handicaps, Larry Jim 
loves swimming and tree-climbing 
and is much taken with anything 
that deals with cowboys and 


Indians. His cowboy outfit features 
Hopalong Cassidy, but he plays no 
favorites and will as soon be Roy 
Rogers or Gene Autry. As to future 
plans, Larry Jim changes daily 
from cowboy to “engineer like 
Daddy” and then to doctor. As 
preparation for these jobs he has 
entered the second grade in the 
Wiesbaden Air Force Dependents 
School. 

Larry Jim became ill with a sore 
throat and fever while at Tampa, 
Florida, on April 30, 1946. The fol- 
lowing day he was taken to the Air 
Force Hospital at McDill Field, 
Tampa, where polio was diagnosed. 
The child, only 16 months old at the 
onset, was hard hit. First diagnosis 
disclosed that all important muscles 
below the waist were incapacitated. 
Physicians even despaired of his life. 
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The Tampa Chapter of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis stepped into the picture 
with March of Dimes funds im- 
mediately after hospitalization of 
the boy. After three weeks, badly 
damaged Larry Jim was sent home. 
By then, Mrs. Gross had _ been 
thoroughly grounded in home thera- 
peutic care for her son. Three 
times a week Larry Jim was taken 
back to the hospital for treatment 
and check-ups. 

During the fall of 1946, Chief 
Warrant Officer Gross was trans- 
ferred to Marietta Air Base, Ga., 
within commuting distance of At- 
lanta. Therapeutic treatments were 
continued for nearly two and a half 
vears at Emory University Hos- 
pital. In July, 1948, surgeons at 
Emory operated on Larry Jim’s 
left leg to lengthen it by cutting a 
tightened hip flexor. A year and a 
half later, his father was assigned 
to the Air Base at Wiesbaden, and 
Larry Jim and his mother joined 
him there in February, 1950. 

Larry Jim still suffers a slight 
curvature of the spine, and hip and 
thigh muscles of the left leg are very 
weak. Surgeons say that later op- 
erations may enable him to walk 
without a brace. At present, Larry 
Jim wears a left leg brace, specially 
designed high shoes to support his 
feet and he is supposed to use 
crutches. Mrs. Gross smiles and 
says that he uses them mainly in 
self-defense. 

The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis has met the major 
part of hospital and care expenses 
both at Tampa and at Emory 
University Hospital, including ex- 
penses for surgery and treatments, 
special shoes, braces and crutches. 
Chiet Warrant Officer and Mrs. 
Gross 

“Larry is well on the road to liv- 
ing a useful life. Hospitalization, 
care, crutches and special shoes 
have cost several thousand dollars. 
As ordinary American citizens we 
could not have met those costs. 

“The small part Larry will play 
in helping the 1952 March of Dimes 
will never truly express our thanks 
and gratitude for the help we three 
have received from the National 
Foundation.” 
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Of importance to the March of 
Dimes is the thoughtfulness of 
Larry Jim in selecting his birthday. 
The 1952 March of Dimes Poster 
Boy will be seven years old on 
January 2 — the opening day of 
the fund-raising campaign which 
alone supports the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis in its 
fight to eradicate poliomyelitis 
through research and give aid to 
those- who are stricken with the 
disease. 

This Fight Is Yours 

The march of polio is out-pacing 
the March of Dimes. 

Year after year March of Dimes 
contributions have moved steadily 
upward, but year after year the 
obligations imposed by soaring polio 
incidence have zoomed beyond reach 
as the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis has sought to 
cope with the only epidemic disease 
still on the increase in America. 

1951 will mark the fourth year 
in succession in which the National 
Foundation has gone into debt 
providing patient care for the chil- 
dren and adults who have fallen 
victim to poliomyelitis. 

The debt this year is expected to 
be $5,000,000 or more. This means 
the 1952 March of Dimes will be 
mortgaged for this amount before a 
cent is set aside for research or for 
the contingencies that lie ahead 
next summer. 

Polio doesn’t just hit and run. 
Polio hit viciously in 1948 and in 
1949 and again in 1950. The effects 
of these blows will not soon be for- 
gotten by many of those who were 
stricken. 

In 1951, for example, the National 
Foundation is providing care for 
45,000 men, women and children 
stricken in prior years — in addition 
to the continued high load of cur- 
rent cases, figured to reach at 
least 29,000 by the end of the year. 
The total may well be more. 

This black picture has meant that 
the National Foundation is an- 
nually faced with an average of 
30,000 cases in contrast to the ten 
to twelve thousand cases a year 
formerly ‘considered “‘normal.”’ 

This situation cannot go on. The 
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Larry and his father inspect a C 47 at the Wiesbaden Air Base in Germany. 


March of Dimes MUST raise enough 
to do the job properly — and that 
job includes pushing forward on the 
research and professional education 
fronts as well as in the field of 
patient care. Otherwise we will 
always be fighting polio. The thing 
to do is to protect man once and for 
all from its attack. 

Money contributed to the March 
of Dimes is put to good and varied 
uses. It finances the fight against 
infantile paralysis in the hospital, 
in the professional training class- 
room and in the research laboratory. 

Research is time-consuming — 
expensive imperative. Someday, 
perhaps sooner than we think, the 
complete answer to polio will be 
found. No one can falter, meanwhile, 
until the final solution is at hand. 

But it won’t be easy this year. 


It will take a doubled effort. Like 
costs of everything today, patient 
care costs have soared. While some 
cases may require only $50 or a few 


-hundred dollars, severely involved 


patients — requiring round-the- 
clock nursing — face bills of per- 
haps $60 per day. 

On National Foundation records 
are cases that have cost upwards of 
$30,000; and bills of $5,000 to 
$10,000. per year for many other 
patients are by no means rare. 
The National Foundation is the 
only voluntary agency in the coun- 
try which pays patient care bills 
on a national basis. 

This is only part of the story be- 
hind the 1952 March of Dimes. This 
is why the campaign this January 
will raise its’ fund-raising sights to 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Tue ECHO of childish voices 
singing their last Christmas songs 
has died away in the distance, 
Christmas games and stories have 
been laid aside; but, with the hope 
that the thoughts and feelings 
awakened by them will still be with 
us in-our work as we turn to face 
the new year with all its possibili- 
ties and challenges. The return of 
the children from Christmas vaca- 
tion gives the teacher an opportu- 
nity to get very close to the lives of 
her boys and girls. Even the most 
shy child thaws out in the general 
atmosphere of a kindergarten suf- 
fused with the afterglow of the 
holiday season. 

“Our Christmas tree is still here!” 
exclaimed the boys and girls de- 
lightedly as they came into the 
kindergarten the day after New 
Year’s Day. It had been such a 
wonderful tree and they had had 
so much fun decorating it, dancing 
and singing around it; and sharing 
it with their parents. All this joy 
was enough to be gathered from one 
Christmas tree; but, still more 
happiness was in store. 

This morning the group sat 
around the tree and gave accounts 
of their vacation joys — what 
Santa Claus had brought or what 
fun they had experienced during 
the holidays. The conversation 
period is such a choice time! Truly 
this first morning hour has “gold 
in its mouth’; it may have far 
more influence upon the child’s de- 
velopment than any other period of 
the day. There was much enthusiasm 
about Christmas toys and as each 
child wanted to bring his to school 
a Toy Show was suggested. 

Stories enjoyed about the tree 
today were “Happy New Year, 
Mrs. Goose,” by Miriam Clark 
Potter from AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, and “Gordy’s New Year’s 
Dinner,” by Sara Cone Bryant. 
From this story the children got the 
thought of having a Christmas tree 
for the birds. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


January in the 1952 Kindergarten 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Even the tiniest child in the kinder- 
garten wanted to use the custodians 
big shovel 


“But, this tree is too big,” said 
Jon. “Why don’t we cut off a limb? 
That would make a little tree for 
the birds.” 

“That’s a good idea!” cried 
Jimmy. “We could put it on the 
window ledge outside that window. 
Then we could watch the birds eat 
the food we bring for them.” 

*“*Let’s have a New Year’s dinner 
for the birds and squirrels tomorrow!” 
exclaimed Judy. “Ill bring some 
suet and pieces of bread to tie on the 
tree.” So it was planned; and out 
came the saws to cut the birds’ 
tree. 

“The needles are all falling off,” 
observed the children. 

“Would you like to gather the 
needles, put them in this basket 
and store them away to use later 
when there is time?” asked Miss 
Parker. Joyfully, the boys and girls 
who were not sawing gathered up 
the fallen needles and stripped the 
boughs, after the tree had been 
laid on its side at a youngster’s 
suggestion. Sawing off the branch 
for the birds’ tree was such fun 


that everyone wanted a turn saw- 
ing. So it was decided to cut off all 
the branches and use them in the 
schoolroom. Each child sawed off a 
branch. Oh, the joy of this taste of 
real work! After the day’s work was 
finished they waved the branches 
and carried them as they marched 
to piano music. The children went 
home happily anticipating the work 
of the next day. 

Some of the boys and girls were 
at school when Miss Parker ar- 
rived, so eager were they to con- 
tinue sawing, and to put food on the 
birds’ tree for their New Year’s 
Dinner. 

All the branches and twigs were 
cut up and laid in piles. The long, 
straight ones in one place, the short, 
straight ones in another, and the 
curved, pliable ones in still another 
place. The twigs were fascinating 
playthings fo use in the sand to make 
fences, bridges, railroads, houses, 
barns, and garages. They used them 
to make a winter scene in the sand- 
box. The twigs were stuck in the 
sand to become the bare trees of 
winter and the sand between them 
covered with cotton for snow. Other 
times the children made patterns 
and designs by laying the twigs on 
the sand in various ways. Being 
practically indestructible these twigs 
became -part of the permanent 
kindergarten equipment and were 
used over and over again. It was 
found that they could be used in 
nearly all the ways that wooden 
dowel sticks are used. Some of them 
were used to make trellises for sup- 
port of the vines in the window 
boxes. The pliable twigs made 
(under supervision) when they 
played Indians. Some of the twigs 
were saved to use for a log cabin 
in February. 

Perhaps the best of all was the 
trunk of the tree — the tall straight 
staff that was left. It was decided 
to use it for a flag pole and their 


largest flag was placed at the top of 


it. 
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Clearing the walks was as much 
fun as making a snow-man, a tun- 
nel or a snow fort. 


Later the needles which had been 
stored away were brought out and 
used. From two pieces of muslin an 
oblong bag was made. The children 
overhanded the edges of these pieces 
with a large needle and heavy 
thread. This bag was then filled 
with some of the needles and the 
result was a satisfactory mattress 
for the doll’s bed. Pillows were made 
and stuffed in a similar way. Next, 
they made two cushions for the 
window seat. Having needles left, 
then enough bags were made to 
hold them. The children played 
with these as they played with their 
bean bags. While working with the 
materials from their own Christmas 
tree, never once did the girls and 
boys lose interest; and there were 
many valuable learnings from the 
activity. 

What fun it was looking at and 
playing with each other’s toys! 
Then each child thought of two or 
three sentences about his favorite 
toy in preparation for the TOY 
SHOW. They invited the first grade 
in and promptly at the set time the 
show began. 

Jon pushed his car across the 
floor and said, ““This car is a racer. 
When I wind it up it runs fast. See 
it gol” 

Judy showed her big red ball and 
said, “My sister gave me this ball. 
I can bounce it. I can roll it,’’ dem- 
onstrating her talk. 

All the girls who had dolls showed 
them and then sang, “Go To Sleep, 
My Dolly.” 

There was much excitement when 
Billy started his electric train. 

Every child in the class showed 
his favorite toy and gave two or 


three sentences about it. Some out- 
comes were: 

Joy in sharing their toys with 
other children 

Some ability to think when speak- 
ing to a group 

A sense of responsibility for a 
definite part of a program 

A large wrapping paper book, 
OUR VERY OWN TOYS, was 
made of illustrations of the toys, the 
sentences written under each picture 
dictated by the children. 

It was one of those rare January 
days when there was no snow on 
tree, bush, or ground. The air was 
cool and bracing as Jane Parker 
and her group of boys and girls set 
out to look for cocoons. Now is the 
time to lay up a store of cocoons, 
looking forward to those lovely 
moths of next May or June. For 
weeks they have been well hidden 
among the foliage. But now that 
most of the leaves are gone they 
‘are in plain sight, if your eyes are 
keen enough to find them. As the 
group passed by thickets they no- 
ticed a stray leaf here and there 
still clinging to a twig, sometimes 
tangled in a spiders’ web; nothing 
but a leaf, however. 

‘Look, boys and girls,”’ exclaimed 
Miss Parker. “See that cluster of 
leaves there — they might be hiding 
a cocoon! Let’s examine them.” 
Sure enough, it was a Cecropia in a 
warm double eoeoon. It is very 
difficult to tell from a distance which 
cluster of leaves holds a cocoon. 
The teacher broke off the twig with 
the cocoon and the children eagerly 
gathered about her to look at it 
more closely. It was nearly five 
inches long and very much inflated 
and bag-like; and seemed to be made 
of tough gray parchment. It was 
fastened to the twig by its longest 
side and covered over by the few 
leaves which the caterpillar had 
drawn together while making its 
framework. 

“Let’s look for another cocoon!” 
The children were experiencing the 
joy of discovery. They looked in 
bush and thicket under many leaves, 
but found nothing. On and on they 
went hopefully. Finally, just after 
Miss Parker had said they must soon 
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return to school another cocoon 
was discovered. It differed from the 
first one in that it was pointed at 
each end and much more contracted. 
It was like it in that it was tough 
and gray. And it, too, was fastened 
to the twig by its longest side. 

“There is a Cecropia in this 
cocoon, too,” explained Miss Parker. 
“These cocoons are very different 
in size and shape. We might never 
find two alike. Now that you know 
how to find them, perhaps, you will 
be able to find some at home to add 
to our school collection. I wonder 
if any like these will be brought in.” 

Miss Parker planned a house for 
the cocoons which could be placed 
on the window sill where all the 
children could watch the lovely 
moths come out of their winter 
homes, dry their brilliant wings, 
and when a child opened the door, 
fly away to freedom. It was to be 
very simple and so constructed that 
it might be folded away when not 
needed for cocoons; and brought 
out again for another season’s use. 
The materials used were green 
mounting board, coarse. white net, 
and several strips of white muslin 
for hinges. 

The teacher cut four pieces of the 
mounting board 14 inches long by 7 
inches wide. She left one piece for 
the bottom of the house; she cut the 
centers out of the other three pieces, 
leaving an oblong frame | inch wide, 
all the way around. The three pieces 
formed the front, back, and top of 
the house. The sides were 7 inches 

-square and these were also cut out 
leaving a l-inch frame. 

She fastened the six pieces to- 
gether with the muslin hinges; 
then pasted the net smoothly over 


What a joy it was to bring the dolls 
to school for the day. 
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five of the pieces. Holes were 
punched and the six pieces folded 
to form an oblong box. The finished 
house was tied with green cord. 

“Now our cocoons have a real 
home,” said the children as they 
helped the teacher put them in the 
box. 

When Judy’s mother had given 
the kindergarten a large box of old 
jelly glasses the teacher wondered 
what use of them would be of the 
most value to the children. She 
“ decided that it would be a delightful 
experience for each child to use one 
to grow a hyacinth in. 

The hyacinth bulbs were bought 
from a reliable seed dealer so that 
they would be sure to bloom. Miss 
Parker requested the single-flower 
variety and asked for as much va- 
riety in color as possible. She got a 
few extra bulbs. When the bulbs are 
planied in a glass tumbler or fruit 
jar the children can observe the 
plant growth from root to blossom. 

A label with each child’s name 
was pasted on his glass and he put 
a few tiny rocks and pebbles in the 
bottom to prevent the bulb from 
sinking to the bottom of the glass. 
Then he filled his glass almost full 
of water and set it on the shelf 
which had been made ready for 
this purpose. 

The teacher told them that each 
was to have a bulb of his own to 
plant in his glass. As she passed 
out the bulbs she continued, “See — 
the bulb itself is not pretty, but it 
holds something very beautiful in- 
side it which, of course, you cannot 
see yet. But, if you care for it prop- 
erly, something beautiful will come 
out of the bulb. Now all of you have 
your bulbs. Are they hard or soft? 
Yes, they are hard and very firm. 
Notice the shape of the bulb. This 
pointed end is the top. When we plant 
it, we will be sure that the top is up, 
of course. This is a hyacinth bulb 
and we hope that some day it will 
have a beautiful flower — a hya- 
cinth. Let’s practice saying “hya- 
cinth”, so that we can tell Mother 
what we planted in the glasses 
Judy’s mother gave us. We have 
touched the bulb and know now 
how it feels; after we put it in the 
glass we will not handle it. We will 
watch it grow, but look without 
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touching. It will be left, like a seed 
that is planted under the ground, to 
grow in peace. Now let’s plant the 
bulbs. Which end will be up?” 
The boys and girls planted their 
own bulbs while Miss Parker put 
a few extra ones in water as a reserve 
in case of need. 

“We have all planted our hya- 
cinth bulbs in water. Now let’s plant 
two or three in this box of earth just 
to see if they grow the same in 
water as in soil. We will not plant 
them too deeply, but will use just 
enough earth to cover them. We 
will need to water these often.” 

“T'll look at my bulb every morn- 
ing to see if it needs more water,” 
said Jill, and Miss Parker antici- 
pated a number of “‘too-early” 
arrivals the next day; so thrilled 
was each child with his treasure — 
his very own hyacinth bulb! 

With delight the boys and girls 
watched from the kindergarten win- 
dows the fairy snowflakes as they 
floated down from the sky; and they 
sensed something of the beauty of 
the lovely, white glistening land- 
scape. They enjoyed Dorothy Aldis’ 
poem beginning “The fence posts 
wear marshmallow hats on a snowy 
day.” The teacher pointed out the 
loveliness of the snow-fringed trees 
against the sky and the shape and 
branching of different trees, teach- 
ing them which are spreading and 
which are cone-shaped. 

The youngsters caught snowflakes 
on pieces of black velvet cloth and 
examined them through a magnify- 
ing glass to observe their shape. 
When they found some which looked 
like stars they sang, “Snow flakes, 
here you are, Each one made just 
like a star” from the song “Snow 
Stars” by Helen Call. 

Then pans of snow were taken 
inside and melted to be compared 
with the hydrant water. Having 
observed the difference between the 
two kinds of water, that from the 
melted snow was used for a lesson 
in washing hands. The children 
enjoyed the softness of the water. 
As they washed their hands, Miss 
Parker talked with them of the 
various uses of snow: it makes a 
blanket for the ground and covers 
the trees — protects the seeds and 
plants. 


“And it gives us good times!” 
exclaimed Carol. “We’ll have fun 
snowballing and playing in the 
snow when we get home tonight.” 

“We can have fun with the snow 
at school, too,” said the teacher. 
“It has stopped snowing now so let’s 
put our wraps on and go out of 
doors.” 


“There goes a snow plow!” cried 
Jackie. “Oh, Miss Parker, may I go 
outside so that I can see it better? 
I have my wraps on.” All the 
youngsters who were ready rushed 
out-of-doors to watch the huge plow 
clearing the street. 

“Let’s get shovels and clear the 
snow off the porch and walk!’’ The 
other boys liked Don’s suggestion 
and they were sure that they were 
having as much fun working as the 
children who were making a snow- 
man, a tunnel, a snow house, and 
a snow fort. As the boys and girls 
returned to the schoolroom to let 
the 16mm Sound Film Projector 
teach the next lesson, through the 
sound films: “I Never Catch a 
Cold” and “Joan Avoids a Cold,” 
their bright eyes and high color 
testified for the value of out-of-door 
play even in January. 

(NOTE: In this article the writer 
has attempted to give, at least, one 
example of tue kindergarten ex- 
periences of the month as: 

Language (Conversation — Toy 
Program) 

Stories and Poems 

Music and Rhythms 

Woodwork (Sawing — making 
trellises) 

Using the Sand 

Sewing 

Entertaining (Toy Show) 

Painting and Crayon Work (Illus- 
trations of toys) 

Excursions (Looking for cocoons) 

Indoor Gardening (Hyacinth 
Bulbs) 

Science Experiments (Difference 
between two kinds of water — Using 
magnifying glass) 

Dramatic Play 

Outdoor Play 

Visual Aids 
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Safety Pays Now and Always 


PROLOGUE 

Characters: 

Miss Hazelton, the teacher. 
Mrs. Johnson Mrs. Bailey 
Mrs. Sawyer Mrs. Cutter 

Scene: In a classroom. (As the 
scene opens, the five ladies are 
having a committee meeting. 
The teacher is speaking.) 

Miss Hazelton: And now there is 
one more subject we must discuss 
before we adjourn. It seems the 
children are resenting the fact that 
everywhere they go, at home or at 
school, they have to listen to safety 
rules and warnings. They’ve told 
me that someone is always saying, 
“Don’t touch this, be careful of 
that,” and so on. 

Mrs. Johnson: I think we are all 
saying so much about safety that 
they either don’t listen to us at all 
or else they are getting afraid to do 
anything for fear they’ll get hurt. 

Mrs. Bailey: But I still feel that 
someone must teach them safety 
rules whether they want to learn 
them or not. 

Mrs. Sawyer: I agree with you all, 
but the question is what shall we 
do about the situation? Has any- 
one any ideas? 

Mrs. Cutter: How about letting the 
children alone for a change, say 
nothing about safety and let them 
learn the safety lessons the hard 
way? 

Mrs. Hazelton: I think you have 
something there. At least our present 
plans haven’t worked out. I'll carry 
out the let alone idea here at school 
if you'll do the same at home. 


A January Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


Mrs. Johnson: Then as I under- 
stand, 

It’s no more warnings, no more 

rules. 

Silence on “safety” in homes and 

schools.”’ 

(As they all stand up to leave, 
they close the prologue by saying 
together: 

This meeting is over, now we shall 

see, 

What the result is going to be!) 
End of Prologue 


ACT I 
Characters: 
Bud Johnson Curt Sawyer 


Marilyn Bailey, Sandy Cutter 

Scene: In a classroom after 
school hours. 

Time: Several weeks later than 
when the first meeting took 
place. (As the scene opens, the 
children are holding a meeting 
and are apparently quite upset 
over something. Bud has his 
arm in a sling, Marilyn has a 
*“*handaid”’? over one eye, Curt 
has some crutches by his chair 
and Sandy has a bandage around 
her throat. Bud speaks.) 

Bud: Well, we're all a _ sight, 
aren’t we, and none of this is our 
fault! I thought that’s what parents 
and teachers were for, anyway, to 
protect us children from dangers of 
all kinds. 

Marilyn: I certainly thought so 
too. What happened to your arm, 
Bud? Did you break it? 

Bud: [ll say I did! My mother 
didn’t say anything about my wear- 
ing rubbers last Tuesday when the 
roads and sidewalks were glare ice, 


so naturally I went without them. 
I didn’t even get to the bottom of 
the steps before I slipped and 
landed on this arm. Now I can’t ski 
or skate or have any fun for three 
weeks. 

Marilyn: By that time maybe the 
skating will be gone. I think it is a 
shame, Bud, especially when it 
wasn’t your fault. 

Curt: While we’re on the subject, 
what happened to you, Marilyn? 
You don’t look too good yourself. 

Marilyn: Oh, I went down cellar 
the other night to hunt for my 
skates and I didn’t bother to put on 
the light first. I’ve never been 
down there before without my 
father shouting, “Put on the light 
so you won’t bump into anything.” 
This time he didn’t say a word of 
warning and it’s funny, but he 
didn’t seem to care that I got a 
bump the size of a walnut right over 
my- eye. I might have been killed, 
you know. 

Curt: If you ask me, all of our par- 
ents are acting strangely lately, 
and yes, Miss Hazelton, too. That 
big Bob Stone in the sixth grade 
tripped me while we were on the 
playground and then he and I got 
into a terrible fight. That was when 
I fell over the old tree stump just off 
the playground and cut my leg. I 
had to have five stitches in it and 
nobody paid too much attention or 
acted sorry, either at home or at 
school. The doctor just asked, 


“Don’t they teach you children 
safety rules any more?” 

Sandy: And come to think of it, we 
haven’t been hearing about any 
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rules for several weeks. You know 
something? None of us_ started 
getting all banged up until those 
rules stopped being drilled into us. 
Now I wouldn’t have had this bad 
sore throat if my mother had in- 
sisted on my changing my wet 
clothes after coasting the other day. 

Bud: Well, I'll tell you one thing. 
If we haven’t paid any attention 
to what the teachers and our folks 
have been telling us all these years, 
we'd better draw up some important 
safety rules right away and learn 
them before we all get killed, and 
now I’m going home and write 
down some good rules this very 
minute. 

(End of Act I as they all painfully 
rise and leave the stage.) 


EPILOGUE 
Characters: (Same as in Act I) 
Scene: (Same) 

Bud: Here’s my safety rule and 
I'll never forget it. 
Whenever it’s ice on sidewalk or 
street, 
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I'll surely wear something to pro- 
tect my feet. 
Rubbers would have kept me 
from having that fall. 
We must learn rules or it’s no 
safety at alll 

Marilyn: 

You must always remember, put 
on the light, 

Or you'll look like me with your 

eye just a sight. 

Curt: 

Crutches are never a joy to use. 

Safety rules you should not abuse. 

Tripping is quite dangerous, you 
can bet. 

An important rule you mustn’t 
forget. 

Sandy: 

Wearing wet clothes, exposure to 
weather. 


I have found out they don’t go 
together! 

(The play ends with the entire 

cast singing a safety song, a patri- 

otic song and possibly a school song.) 


THE END 


Guests in Eskimo Land 
LAURA FEDER 


Characters: 

Sharon 

Esther 

Aweah, an Eskimo girl 
Costumes: 


Sharon and Esther: Ordinary 
clothes in Scenes I, II and ITI. 
Eskimo outfit. 

Aweah: Typical Eskimo cloth- 
ing. Shirt, trousers, coat with 
hood, boots, mittens. (May be 
made of fur cloth or old coat col- 
lars, etc.) Sharon and Esther 
wear similar outfits in Scene IV. 

Scenery: 

Scene I: In Sharon’s yard. No 
scenery necessary. 

Scene II: Summer in Eskimo 
land. Small patches of snow and 
grass. Larger patches of water. 

Scene III: Same as Scene I. 

Scene IV: Winter in Eskimo 
land. Much snow. 


Scene I: In Sharon’s yard. 


Sharon is reading when Esther 
comes in. 

Esther: Hello, Sharon. What are 
you reading? 

‘ Sharon: A story about a little 
Eskimo girl named Aweah. 

Esther: I wish I were a little 
Eskimo girl. Maybe I wouldn’t be 
so hot. I’m just melted. 

Sharon: Just think. If we were 
Eskimo children we'd be in a nice 
cool igloo now. 

Aweah: (suddenly coming into 
sight) Oh, no you wouldn’t. 

Esther: Who are you? 

Sharon: You look like Aweah, the 
little girl in my book. 

Aweah: I am Aweah, and I have 
come to take you home with me. 

Curtain 

Scene II: Outdoors in the 
Arctic. No scenery, or snow, 
water, and grass may be sug- 
gested. Summer scene. 


CHILDHOOD 


Esther: How bright the sun is! It 
must be noon here. 

Aweah: Oh, no. It is early morn- 
ing. The sun has been bright all 
night long. It shines night and day 
in summer. 

Sharon: How funny! 

Esther: And how different every- 
thing looks! 

Aweah: How do you mean — 
“different?” 

isther: Well, I thought there 
wouldn’t be anything but ice and 
snow in Eskimo land and I see 
bright green grass here and there. 

Sharon: There are even a few 
flowers — rather large ones, too. 

Aweah: We have our summer just 
as you have yours. That is why you 
see so much melted ice. 

“sther: There’s a lot floating 
around that isn’t melted, though 
(pointing offstage). What are those 
brown spots out there on that big 
cake? 

Aweah: Those are seal. They 
crawl out of the water and sleep in 
the sunshine. 

Sharon: I shouldn’t think they'd 
sleep long on a cake of ice. What a 
cold bed! 

Aweah: Not for a seal or walrus. A 
seal or walrus has a thick layer of 
fat which keeps it warm. We call 
the fat blubber and use it for many 
things. 

Esther: Eskimos must have to 
shoot a great many seal and walrus 
then, don’t they? 

Aweah: My father kills a large 
number but he doesn’t use a gun. 
He has a harpoon. 

Sharon: What is a harpoon? 

Aweah: It is a long, pointed 
weapon which the Eskimo hunter 
thrusts into the animals he is trying 
to kill. 

Esther: Do all Eskimos hunt that 
way? 

Aweah: No. Some use guns which 
they get from white men by trading 
furs. 

Sharon: What kind of furs come 
from Eskimo land? 

Aweah: Fox, ermine, and many 
other kinds. 

Esther: Eskimos must do a lot of 
hunting. 

Aweah: I should say they do, espe- 
cially in summer. Every few days 
we pack up and go to better hunting 
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grounds, and we hunt not only for 
animals but for fish, birds, and eggs. 

Sharon: I like to hunt eggs, but 1 
get to do it only when I visit my 
uncle’s farm. 

Aweah: Then we'll hunt eggs 
today. Eider ducks and Brant geese 
both make their nests near here. 
Little Auks don’t bother to make 
any. They lay among the loose rocks 
of the cliffs. 

Esther: What is a Little Auk? 

Aweah: It is a small bird — all 
black except for its breast and a few 
feathers in its wings. You'll see 
hundreds of them when I take you 
to the cliffs. 

Sharon: Are the eggs good to eat? 

Aweah: Qh, yes, but the bird itself 
is more important -- not for food 
but for clothing. Every Eskimo 
wears a shirt made of birdskins. 

Esther: Well, if the Auk is such a 
small bird, doesn’t it take a lot of 
them to make a shirt? 

Aweah: Sometimes a hundred or 
more. Of course, that depends on 
the size of the person. 

Sharon: Eskimos aren’t very tall 
people, are they? How much taller 
I am than you are! 

Aweah: Most of us are short. My 
brother is the tallest one in our 
family (pointing offstage). Look over 
there. I think you can see him. 

Esther: I see him. What is he 
carrying? 

Sharon: It looks like a boat. 

Aweah: It is a boat — a kayak or 
skin canoe. 

Esther: I never saw a boat made 
of skins. I’d like to have a ride in 
one. 

Aweah: My brother would be glad 
to give you a ride if he could, but 
the kayak holds only one person. 
You may get in it, though. Maybe 
you'd like to try to paddle it your- 
self. 

Esther: Yes, I would — in shallow 
water. I'd be afraid to try where 
the water is deep. 

Aweah: There are several shallow 
places on our way to the old ice floe. 
We are going to it today to get 
drinking water. 

Sharon: I shouldn’t think you’d 
have any trouble getting that. 
There seems to be water every- 
where. 

Aweah: But much of it is salty 


and unfit for drinking. Old ice floes 
lose their salt so we get some of the 
water we use from them. The rest we 
get by melting snow or by collecting 
fresh water ice which floats out to 
sea. Well, here we are (points off- 
stage). Those are our summer 
homes. 

Esther: Why, those aren’t igloos! 
They are tents. 

Aweah: I told you that you 
wouldn’t be in an igloo if you were 
an Eskimo child. In summer we 
need tent homes so that we can 
carry them easily from place to 
place. See that tent over there — 
the third from the end? 

Esther: Is that where you live? 

Aweah: Yes. There are my mother 
and baby sister. 

Sharon: (surprised) Do all Eskimo 
mothers carry their babies that way? 

Aweah: Yes. They carry them in 
their hoods next to their own bare 
skin. The heat from their bodies 
helps to keep the babies warm. 

Esther: Will we get to see your 
father, too? 

Aweah: Yes, but probably not 
this morning. I expect he has already 
gone hunting. 

Sharon: Is he hunting seal today? 

Aweah: Walrus, I hope. He has 
promised to carve me a new doll out 
of the teeth. 

Esther: I'd like to see a doll made 
of walrus teeth. 

Aweah: I'll show you my old ones. 
I'll let you play with them and my 
other toys until we’re ready to go 
hunting for eggs and water. Wait 
here. get them. 

(Aweah leaves and returns im- 
mediately carrying a handful of 
small carved toys.) 

Sharon: Oh, you have some toy 
animals, too. 

Esther: Let’s see if we can guess 
what they are. 

Sharon: That’s a seal and that’s a 
walrus. 

Esther: That’s a fox and that’s a 
polar bear, but I’m not sure about 
this one with the long horns and big 
tail. 

Aweah: That’s a narwhal. It’s 
an animal that lives only in Arctic 
seas. 

Esther: I'd likesto see one. 

Aweah: I can’t promise that. Even 
Eskimos can’t see narwhal just 


any time, but I think I can show you 
all the other animals -- oh, maybe 
not polar bear. They stay on ice 
far from the shore. We might see one 
if we’re lucky, though. 

Sharon: Oh, well, there seem to be 
plenty of things for us to look at 
besides narwhal and polar bears. 

Aweah: I should say there are. I 
can think of ever so many things to 
show you. 

Esther: You won't have to wait 
long. I'll be ready in just a second. 
You may play with my toys until 
I come back. 

(Aweah starts to leave.) 

Curtain 

Scene III: In Sharon’s yard. 

Sharon: Do you suppose it really 
happened or was it just a dream? 

Esther: Oh, I don’t think we 
dreamed it. I’m sure we really did 
meet Aweah. 

Aweah: (again appearing sud- 
denly) Of course you did and now 
you're going to visit me again, but 
this time it will be winter, so I have 
brought you some warm clothes. 

(Aweah holds up clothing.) 

Sharon: They’re real Eskimo 
clothes, aren’t they? 

Aweah: Yes. Here are your shirts 
and trousers. 

Sharon: I remember that the 
shirts are made of birdskin, but how 
about the trousers? 

Aweah: Thesé are sealskin and so 
are the kamiks. 

Esther: What are kamiks? 

Aweah: You will call them boots 
(showing inside of boot). See. They 
are fur-lined. Your feet won't get 
cold while you wear them. 

Sharon: I don’t think we'll get 
cold in those coats, either. 

Aweah: No. The kapetah — or 
Eskimo coat and hood — is very 
comfortable in even the coldest 
weather. 

Esther: It wouldn’t be very com- 
fortable here, though. We'd soon 
melt in these clothes. 

Sharon: Do we have to put them 
on before we get to Eskimo land? 

Aweah: Yes. You'll have to change 
now. You won’t have time later. 
The dogs will be getting too impa- 
tient. 

Esther: Dogs? 

Aweah: Yes. We'll be traveling 
part of the way by dog sledge. 
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Sharon: Oh, that will be fun. 

Esther: Do you drive the dogs? 

Aweah: No. My brother has prom- 
ised to do that. He'll be waiting for 
us. He can drive much better than 
I can. Dog-driving is something 
Eskimo boys learn when they are 
very young. 

Sharon: I never saw a dog team 
except in movies. 

Esther: Neither did I, but I’m 
sure being pulled by dogs is going 
to be great fun. 4 

Aweah: I think you'll enjoy it. 
Hurry and change your clothes 
now. I'll be waiting. 

Curtain 
Scene IV 

Outdoors in Eskimo Land. 
No scenery necessary except 
snow. Very little light. 

Aweah: How did you like the ride? 

Sharon: It was great fun. 

Esther: I should say it was. I wish 
I could take a ride like that every 
day. 

Sharon: The snow and wind kept 
hitting me in the face, but I didn’t 
feel a bit cold. 

Esther: I didn’t either. I really 
enjoyed myself, but I wished I 
could see things as we dashed along. 
I don’t see how your brother could 
tell where he was going. 

Aweah: He is used to doing things 
in the dark. We all are. You see, it is 
night here now twenty-four hours a 
day. 

Esther: And it is as black as it is 
bright in summer time. 

Sharon: I don’t see how you can 
find your igloo, Aweah. 

Aweah: Oh, that’s easy (points). 
There it is. 

Esther: What a little door it has! 

Aweah: Yes, you'll have to crawl 
in and you won’t be able to stand 
up until you come to the end of a 
little hall. When you get that far, 
you'll be in a little room as tall as 


The tortoise is a turtle -- 
Who lives upon the land; 

He sometimes swims in water, 
And lays his eggs in sand. 
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the igloo itself. Take your kapetahs 
off and leave them there. If you 
wear them all the way in the snow 
in them will melt and it will be al- 
most impossible to get them dried 
out. 

Esther: We'll remember to take 
them off, but aren’t you coming in? 

Aweah: Not right away. I have to 
help my brother with the dogs. 
They have to be unharnessed and 
then the harness has to be put up 
high. It has to be out of reach, for 
Eskimo dogs like to chew things up. 

Sharon: They look like wolves and 
I guess they act like them, too. 

Esther: Can you make pets out 
of them? 

Aweah: Oh, yes. Wait until you 
see my darling little puppy. 

Sharon: Where is he? 

Aweah: In the igloo. 

Sharon: Why don’t you let the 
grown dogs go inside, too? Don’t 
they nearly freeze out here? 

Aweah: It would be cruel to let 
them go inside. They’d get used to 
warm air and then have to work out 
in the cold. Anyhow, they wouldn’t 
like it. They’d rather be outdoors. 
They have snow-block shelters and 
they know how to bury their noses 
in their tails. 

Sharon: Driving dogs is altogether 
different from driving horses, isn’t 
it? They aren’t guided by reins at all. 

Aweah: No. The driver makes 
them go by shouting and cracking 
the whip. 

Esther: May we have another ride 


in the dog sledge before we go home? 


Aweah: Oh, yes — lots of them, 
but you better go in now. I expect 
you're getting cold. You can get 
your hands warm over the lamp. 

Sharon: Our hands aren’t cold in 
these fur mittens, but if they were, 
why would we warm them over a 
lamp? 

Aweah: Because lamps are the 


Tortoise 
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only kind of heat we have. 

Sharon: I never heard of heating 
a house with a lamp. 

Aweah: We not only heat with 
them, but cook on them and use 
them for light. 

Esther: They must be very dif- 
ferent from our lamps. 

Aweah: Ours are carved from 
soapstone. They have moss for 
wicks and blubber for fuel. 

Sharon: I’m anxious to see one. 

Aweah: We'll go on in and take a 
look. You'll find bear meat cooking 
over one and pots of snow above the 
other. 

Esther: I bet you’re melting it for 
drinking water. 

Aweah: Yes. 
you’re thirsty. 

Sharon: Shall we go in now? 

Aweah: Yes. My mother is ex- 
pecting you. 

Sharon: How funny to be going 
into a house like that! Are all igloos 
made of ice? 

Aweah: No. Houses are made dif- 
ferently in different parts of the 
Arctic. Some igloos are made just 
of snow blocks, some are turf cov- 
ered with snow, and some are half 
and half like ours. My father built 
the entrance and passage-way from 
snow blocks, but the igloo itself is 
turf held together with ‘snow. 

Esther: Eskimos must use snow 
just like stone masons at home use 
mortar. 

Aweah: We do, and we use snow 
to cover our turf houses. It holds 
the heat in and makes the inside 
warm. We insulate our houses with 
snow just as you insulate yours with 
other materials. I think you'll find 
it very comfortable inside. Go on in. 

Sharon: All right (stoops down) 
as if to crawl through door of igloo 
offstage). Oh, Esther, isn’t it fun to 
be guests in Eskimo Landl 

Curtain 


Help yourself if 


His shape is like a_beetle’s; 
His shell is brown and yellow; 
I wouldn’t call him friendly, 
But a self-sufficient fellow! 
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‘Little Bear Learns a Lesson 


Characters and Costumes: 

Mother Bear — Wears a long 
brown dress, with a white collar 
and a little white ruffled apron. 

Father Bear — Wears a brown 
shirt and brown trousers. 

Baby Bear — Wears a brownie 
suit. 

Properties: One small table, 
a small table cloth, three bowls 
and spoons, three small chairs, 
one rocking chair, three rakes, 
newspaper, eye glasses, small 
rubber ball, bib for baby bear, a 
little nurse’s bag. 

Scene: In the bears’ home, 
early in the morning. Mother 
Bear is getting the porridge 
ready for breakfast. Baby Bear 
is playing with his ball. Father 
Bear is reading the morning 
newspaper with his glasses. 

Mother Bear: Come, Father, break- 
fast is ready. Come, Little Bear, 
and have some breakfast. 

Father Bear: Yes, Mother Bear, 
I am hungry and I can eat a good 
breakfast this morning. 

Little Bear: I don’t want to eat 
now, Mother. 

Father Bear: Come now, son, and 
have some breakfast. You must 
listen to your Mother and do just 
as she tells you. 

Father Bear: This porridge is good, 
Mother Bear. 

Mother Bear: I know how you 
enjoy porridge for breakfast. Eat 
some more, Little Bear. You know 
that you must eat a lot of porridge 
and spinach if you want to grow 
up to be a big strong bear. 

Little Bear: Yes, Mother, I do 
want to be a nice big bear some day. 

Father Bear: I see by the morning 
paper where we are going to have a 
long cold winter. So that means 
that we will have to dig a big hole 
for our winter home where we will 
be nice and warm and there we can 
sleep all winter long. (The three 
bears leave the breakfast table). 

Mother Bear: Now, son, we are 
going out in the yard to rake leaves 
for our winter home. The leaves 
will keep our home soft and warm. 


HELEN M. RILEY 


Little Bear: I don’t want to rake 
leaves, Mother. 

Mother Bear: Then you can catch 
fish. 

Little Bear: I don’t want to catch 
fish, either, because the water gets 
into my eyes when I catch fish. 

Mother Bear: (Slaps her hands, 
stamps her foot, and gets very 
angry with Little Bear.) I don’t 
know what you want to do. You 
must tell me. 

Little Bear: I want to do nothing, 
just nothing at all. I think I'll take 
a nice long walk in the woods. It’s 
so nice and restful there. 

Father Bear: Listen, son, the woods 
can be a very dangerous place for a 
little bear. It’s quite dark in the 
woods and sometimes little bears 


get lost. The last time I was in the 


woods, a swarm of bees chased me 
home. So watch out for the bees, 
Little Bear. 

Mother Bear: Be careful, son. 
Don’t stay in the woods too long. 
Come back before dark. Take good 
care of yourself. 

Little Bear: Yes, I'll try to be 
careful. Goodbye. Mother and 
Father. 

(Mother and Father Bear leave 
the stage and Little Bear wanders 
around. He finally stands in one 
place.) 


Little Bear: Oh, I like this spot. I 
think I'll just stay here and lie 
down on this soft green grass and 
take a nice sleep. 

(Little Bear lies down and sleeps 
a few minutes, then wakes up and 
stretches.) 

Little Bear: Oh, I’m getting tired 
of doing nothing. Wish I had some- 
thing to do. Oh, I’m getting so 
hungry. Guess I’ll go and look for 
some honey. 

(Little Bear wanders off in back 
of stage.) 

(Then Mother and Father come 
on stage with their rakes and pre- 
tend they are raking leaves. While 
they rake, they sing this song twice: 


Oh we rake the leaves 


Than it is to play. 


We'll dig a winter home 
And it will be warm 
And there Little Bea. 
Will be safe from the storm. 


(Little Bear comes running home 
to Mother Bear, as the bees have 
stung his nose badly). 

Little Bear: Oh Mother, Mother, 
my nose; how it hurts. Please help 
me Mother. 

Mother and Father Bear: Well, 
son, what in the world has ever 
happened. to you? 

Little Bear: I was walking in the 
woods and I smelled some honey in 
a tree. I climbed the tree and put 
my nose into the hole in the tree. 
Oh so many bees flew out and stung 
my poor nose. 

Mother Bear: Don’t cry, son, 
Mother will put some medicine on 
it right away. 

(Mother Bear takes a small piece 
of cotton and pats it on Little 
Bear’s nose). 

Mother Bear: There, does it hurt 
much now, son? 

Little Bear: Oh, it feels better 
already. Oh, Mother and Father 
Bear, I’m so sorry that I didn’t do 
as you told me. I'll neyer go into 
the woods alone again. Tomorrow 
I'll work and work. and.help you 
and Father Bear all; I can. I'll 
help you dig our winter home. 

Mother Bear: glad that 
you are going to be a, good Little 
Bear and not, go.,into the woods 
alone any more. I bought this little 
rake for you and tomorrow you can 
use it. 

Little Bear: Oh, isn’t that a nice 
little rake? Tomorrow I'll use it to 
rake the leaves. 

Father Bear: Yes, son, tomorrow 
you can help us dig a big hole for 
our winter home. 

Mother Bear: Come now, Little 
Bear, and Mother will tell. you a 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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First Grade Lessonin Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Family Life Eskimo Families 
Little Eskimo children lon; 
In the land of ice and snow; 
Wear clothes made of fur, el 
When the cold winds blow. ; 
THINGS TO LEARN 
an 
Discussion Period i 
(To the teacher —- Only a few facts about Eskimos can be given to young children. The 
idea must be established that not all Eskimos and animals of the North should be brought 
into the classroom.) Ho 
1. HOW ESKIMOS DRESS 
Do these Eskimo children dress as we do? How are their clothes different? Why do they wear litt 
so much fur? Where do the Eskimos get this fur? one 
Let us look at the pictures of these animals. The big white bear is called a polar bear. Some- 
times a polar bear is in the zoo. Who has seen one? These are large fierce animals. Eskimos hunt hea 
them for their fur and they eat the bear meat. Why are they so hard to find? 
Here is a new phrase which is written on the blackboard, “Protective Coloring.” 
How does the white fur of the polar bear protect the bear from his enemies? tra 
Do any of you know a lady who has a seal-skin coat? This fur is so expensive that very few 
ladies can afford to own a coat made of seal skin. It is a beautiful soft fur. Eskimos hunt for seals, 
whales and other large animals. These animals provide food and clothing. Es] 
2. WHAT ESKIMOS EAT h 
The fat of the whale and walrus is called blubber. Eskimos eat blubber. It is a good food and - 
it also provides oil for light and heat. In this cold, icy part of the world, the people must eat much 
fat meat. It helps them to keep warm. Fish is one of the principal articles of food. ‘i 
3. THE WINTER HOME 
' Eskimos must make their houses of material right at hand. They use great pieces of ice and we 


let the snow we on top. The thick walls keep out the cold winds. The family lives in one room with 
only a little heat. Their fur clothing keeps them warm. 
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First Grade Lessonin Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Family Life 
Eskimo Customs 
Eskimo children like to play, 
They coast and slide and run; 
They take long rides with dog 
teams, 


And have a lot of fun. 


THINGS TO LEARN 
How the Sun shines in the Far North ¥ 


What time does the sun come up in® 
January where we live? When does it set? 


We know that we have short days and long nights in the winter. In the summer our days are 
long and our nights short. | 

In the far north the winter nights are so long, the Eskimos hardly see the sun at all. It is dark 
or almost dark most of the time. 

The Eskimos do not have lights for their homes as we have. The fat from the blubber is melted 
and is used somewhat like a lamp. It gives a little smoky light. This blubber also is burned to give 
a little heat in the houses. 


How Eskimos Travel 

Eskimos raise dogs which they use to pull their sleds. These animals are strong and need very 
little care. They are hitched by pairs to the sleds. Usually six dogs are used to make a team. They 
are light weight and can run over the snow without breaking through the frozen crust. They have 
heavy coats of fur and hair to keep them warm. They learn to work together pulling the sled. 

A dog team can pull a heavy load on the sled because they are strong animals. Eskimos do not 
travel much in the winter but in the summer they move from place to place. 


Eskimo Games 


Eskimo children play in the snow, slide on the ice and learn to hunt and fish. In the summer 
they have many games. 


THINGS TO DO 


When the next heavy snow falls, build an Eskimo winter home out doors. Do you think you 
would like to live in this house all winter? 
Make pictures of Eskimo life and customs. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Our America — Her Wonder Ways 


The Story of Writing and Printing 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Note To Teachers: 

(The following series is written to help both teachers and 
children to appreciate more fully this great country of ours, 
and to help further a better understanding of her vast 
wonder ways — her transportation and communication 
facilities, her industries and food programs, her methods 
for housing and clothing, her means for educating both 
children and adults for more efficient work and better 
health. A More Understanding America means a Finer 
America!) 


This is the story of a real class room discussion 
between the children and their teacher, Miss 
Green. Let us listen in. 

**I know how the people of long, long ago used 
to keep track of things before they could write,” 
said Ted. 

*So do I,” said Billy. “They used knotted 
strings or cords. For each thing they wanted to 
remember, they tied a short string to a main 
string. The short strings were of different lengths, 
each length meaning certain facts.”’ 

**In each of the short strings they tied knots,”’ 
said Ted. *‘Each kind of knot, too, meant certain 
things they wanted to remember.”’ 

“J have read,”? said Alice, “Show the Indians 
used notched sticks. The notches in a stick told 
them all kinds of things, how old their children 
were, how many grains they had stored away, 
how many people had died, how many moons the 
tribe had lived in a certain place.”’ 

‘Sometimes they used shells or colored beads 
to tell stories,”’ said Mary. “‘I have a book telling 
all about the Indian belts that the Indians used 
to make from shells or beads. These belts were 
called ‘wampum belts’ and they told many val- 
uable stories to their owners.”’ 

“Yes, indeed!’ said Miss Green. **The notches 
and the knots and the colors and the shapes may 
have meant a reminder to the person who wished 
to keep the record, but no one else could read 
their meanings.” 

they invented picture writing,”’? declared 
Billy. *“*I have a book that shows how primitive 
people kept record of all the happenings of the 
tribe by. drawing pictures.”’ 

And they sent messages by pictures, too,” said 
Ted. 


**Yes,”’ said Miss Green. ‘“‘People sent meseares 


with pictures for many, many years before they 
made the pictures into writing. At first, each 
person drew his own picture of a tree, of a moun- 
tain, of a forest fire. No one’s picture looked the 
same, so for this reason the pictures were very 
hard to understand. But later on, they decided 
to make all the pictures in the same way so that 
every member of the tribe could get their mean- 
ing. This picture writing was the first real writ- 
ing.”’ 

then,” said Jack, “they began to use 
signs because it took so long to draw the pic- 
tures.”’ 


*“Yes,”? said Ted. **They had signs for pictures, 
signs for ideas and signs for sounds. This is why 
the Chinese still have so many symbols in their 
writing.”’ 

**I know where our alphabet comes from,” said 
Paul. “It was from the Seirite copper miners who 
lived years and years ago in Seir, a small country 
east of the Nile River at the head of the Red Sea. 
It was these copper miners who first thought out 
the idea of drawing symbols for twenty-one com- 
mon objects which they used daily. They found 
that they needed only twenty-one symbols to 
write any word in their language. All they had to 
do was to use as many symbols as there were 
sounds in the word and to put the sounds in their 
right order. We do the very same thing today in 
our alphabet.”’ 


**Yes,”? said Miss Green, “the Seirite copper 
miners really invented the alphabet but we must 
not forget that it took thousands of years with 
many, many different people helping to work 
out a system of writing which was to last through- 
out the ages.”’ 

*‘And I know which people were the first to 
write!’ said Billy. “It was the Egyptians. They 
used to write inscriptions on the walls of their 


temples and tombs.”’ 


“Yes, and they invented the use of the plant 
that they called ‘papyrus’ for the making of 
their scrolls,’? said Ted. **I have seen some of 


these ancient scrolls in the museum.”’ 


“But the Chinese were the first real paper 
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Our America — Her Wonder Ways 


The Story of Writing and Printing (Continued) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


makers,” said Jack. “Thousands of years ago 
they made paper from rags.”’ 

**Yes, and they were the first people to invent 
block printing,”? said Ted. ‘‘They carved each 
one of their symbols on a separate block of wood. 
Each block had to be put together to make a 
page. The blocks could be used over and over and 
could be moved around to make different words.”’ 

**Yes, that was the beginning of movable type,”’ 
said Miss Green. ‘‘The Chinese kept their art a 
secret for a good many years — printing cards, 
pictures and books. But finally the people of 
Europe learned of the Chinese invention and be- 
gan printing pictures, verses, and whole pages of 
writing. 

“Then A German by the name of Johann 
Gutenberg began to print with movable type. He, 
too, carved letters on little blocks of wood but 
soon found that letters made of metal or “‘type”’ 
would last longer and make clearer print. 

“The first book to be printed with movable 
type,”’ continued Miss Green, “‘was probably the 
Bible. This was printed by Johann Gutenberg 
in the year 1456. Of course, the invention of print- 
ing made a new world. People began to read, 
schools were started, libraries were built. 

“Then in the ycar 1884, another German, 
Ottmar Mergenthaler by name, invented the 
printing press and the art of setting type by 
hand.” 

“I know when the first printing press in Amer- 
ica was set up,” said Ted. “‘It was in Mexico in 
1536.”” 

**And I know when the first printing press in 
the United States was set up,” said Billy. *“‘It was 
at Harvard University in Cambridge, in 1629.”’ 


**And for about seventy years we have enjoyed 
the typewriter,’ said Jack, who knew all about 
Christopher Sholes, and his invention of the 
typewriter. 


‘And what great contributions have the print- 
ing press and the typewriter brought to us?” 
asked Miss Green. 


“The newspaper! The newspaper!” shouted 


the children. 


*‘J know when the first newspaper in the coun- 
try was published,” said Alice. “It was in Boston 
in the year 1699.”’ 

‘“‘And I know how many newspapers are pub- 
lished in the United States,’ said Mary, whose 
Daddy was a newspaper man. “There are more 
than 23,000 of them and over 60,000 published in 
the world.” 


“Whew! Whew!” said the children, almost out 
of breath. 


**I wonder,” asked Miss Green, “‘if you have any 
idea of the number of helpers or agencies it takes 
in making a newspaper?” ‘Reporters must 
gather news from here, there and everywhere,” 
said Paul. ‘They write stories and some report- 
ers take pictures.” 

**Men must work at the machines making and 
setting the type,”’ said Ted. 

“Others rewrite and check over the stories,”’ 


said Mary. “‘We call these persons ‘proof 
readers’.”’ 


‘And still other men or women must decide in 
what section of the newspaper each item is to 
go,”” said Jack. 

**Telegrams must carry the news stories to dif- 
ferent parts of the world,” said Jane. 

**And telephone and cables,”’ echoed Patty. 

typewriters,’”? added Alice. 

**And trains and trucks deliver the papers to 
the news dealers,”’ said Peter. 

*““My Dad has twenty big presses in his news- 
paper office working all at once,” said Mary. 
‘‘Each press has its own set of plates so that 
twenty copies of the paper can be printed at the 
same time. It only takes about a second to print 
twenty newspapers. Think of that!’ 

*“Yes,”’ said Billy, ‘Sand I have seen huge print- 
ing presses that both fold and print the paper at 
the same time.”’ 

“Yes, indeed!”? said Miss Green. “Thrilling 
events of all kinds may happen in Asia, Africa, 
France, Fneland, India — in any part of this 
great world of ours — and almost as if by magic 
the morning newspaper brings the story straight 
to our doors.”’ 

This is a chart the children made so that they 
micht long remember the important facts they 
had studied about Communication. 


WHO’S WHO IN COMMUNICATION 


Johann Gutenberg -—- Printing Press 
Ottmar Mergenthaler — Linotype 
Christopher Sholes — Typewriter 
Samuel F. B. Morse —- Telegraph 
Alexander Graham Bell — Telephone 
Thomas A. Edison — Our Lighting 
Guglielmo Marconi -- Wireless Telegraphy 
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AMERICAN CHILHDOOD 


Problem Solving Activities 


(To be correlated with Our America-- Her Wonder Ways) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


EXCITING THINGS TO DO AND TALK ABOUT 


. You have, no doubt, through your reading found many interesting incidents in the 


early lives of some of the great inventors. Would you like to plan a dramatization of 
one of these for your class? 


. Could you write a picture letter to a friend reporting some unusual piece of news? 


What Indian signs do you suppose were used to express the following facts: ‘fan 
enemy crossing the trail,”’ “‘the coming of a storm,” *‘a herd of buffalo advancing,”’ 
“friendship between two chiefs.”’’ 

Make a list of 25 words that you think were invented first. Why are new words in- 
vented? Can you find at the library any new words that have been added to our lan- 
guage in the last twenty years? 

As the alphabet traveled from one country to another, it was changed by the people 
who used it. Do you think it was changed for better or for worse? In what ways? 
Make a list of ways in which you think the invention of the alphabet has helped 
mankind. 


Look up further information about the paper used years ago by the Chinese. 


. Why do you think the art of printing and making paper was kept secret by the Chi- 


nese for so many years? 


What do we mean by “printing with movable type?’?’ Have you a stamp printer you 
can bring to class in order that the children may see how it works? 


. Name the various kinds of typewriters that you know. Name several kinds of business 


houses that you think would use typewriters. 

What do we mean by the “touch system?’”’ What kind of typewriters do we have for 
the blind? 

Look over the daily newspaper. Make a list of all the places from whence news is 
gathered. Report to your class. Compare the lists brought in by the other pupils with 
your own. Make a list of all places listed by the entire class. Can you find these places 
on a map? 

What do we mean by “Useful News?’’ Can you name news items that are useful? 
What news or pictures do you best enjoy in the daily newspaper? Is there any part of 
the newspaper written just for boys and girls? Make a list of things you wish they 
would include in the daily newspaper. Why do you suppose newspapers have head- 
lines? Name all the persons that help to publish a daily newspaper. 

Perhaps you would care to invite a local newspaperman or reporter to school to per- 
sonally tell you about the making of a newspaper. 


Have you ever seen a newspaper written in a foreign language? If so, will you bring 
it to school to show the children? 


Perhaps you could write a simple play showing how news was carried before the 
newspapers were printed. 


Have you a stamp collection? Would you care to bring it to school and show the vari- 
ous stamps to the class? 


Name five outstanding inventions that have helped to bring the various peoples of 

the world closer together. 

A few good books you might care to look up at the library: 

**The World We Live In and How It Came To Be,”’ Gertrude Hartman, Macmillan. 

“The Story of Books,’? Marjorie Maxwell, Harper. 

**American Boy’s Book of Signs, Signals and Symbols,”’ Daniel C. Beard, Lippincott. 

**Universal Indian Sign Language,”’ William Tomkins, William Tomkins, San Diego, 
California. 

**Stories of American Inventions,’’ Inez N. McFee, Crowell. 

**Stories of Our Great Inventions,’? Humphrey, Bobbs Merrill. 

“Great Inventors and Their Inventions,’? Bachman, American Book. 

**Heroes of Civilization,’? Cottler and Jaffe, Little Brown. 
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Problem Solving Activities 


(To be correlated with Our America -- Her Wonder Ways) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A. THINKING TOGETHER 


If you were in a foreign country and you saw things that you could not name, what 
would you do? 

Have you seen anything recently for which you did not know the name? What did 
you do? | 

Could you pantomime your idea of the following words: “‘hurry,”’ ‘“‘pleased,”’ 
“angry,” “hungry,” “go away?” 

Can you make a list of things you use to remember things to do, say, tell or buy. Do 
you think your way of remembering better than those of primitive people? Why? 


. Can you write signs for “thirsty,” “‘busy,” “hungry,” “‘stormy,”’ “school?” Can 


you think of any signs or symbols that we use today? 
A Completion Test: 

a. Our alphabet was invented by the 
b. Writing was first invented by the ..................... 
c. Block printing was invented by the 
d. Movable type was invented by .................... ‘ 
e. The first book to be printed by movable type was the 
f. The printing press was invented by ..................00% 

g. The first printing press in the United States was set up at .......... 


h. The first newspaper in this country was published in .................... in the 


B. WHAT CAN WE DO 


. Can you bring in sample blanks of telegrams and cablegrams to show to the class? 


Can you draw a picture or frieze, showing the development of communication from 
early times up to the present? 

Can you collect pictures of early telegraphs and telephones and make a scrapbook? 
Can you make a list of materials used in making the telegraph like rubber, copper, 
tin, etc. 

Can you write a letter to your local telegraph office stating your interest in teleg- 
raphy and asking for further information? 

Can you trace the route of the Pony Express route on a map? 

Would you like to dramatize Bill Cody’s experience with the bandits? 

Perhaps you could make a modern post office in the corner of your classroom and 
show how mail is delivered today. 

Here are the names of two books you would probably enjoy reading, ‘*The Boy’s 
Book of the United States Mails,’? by Irving Crump and ‘*The Pony Express Goes 
Through,” by Howard R. Driggs. 


C. THINGS TO FIND OUT 

Do you know of any town or city that still rings a ‘‘Curfew Bell?” 
Can you bring into class any poems about “‘Bells?”’ 
Perhaps you would like to read an exciting story about a light house to your class. 
There is a poem you would enjoy called “‘I’d Like To Be a Lighthouse,”’ by Rachel 
Field. Can you find it? 
a were fog-horns used for communicating a message? Are they still used today? 

here? 
Can you bring to class the poem, ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride,”’ by Longfellow? Read to the 
children, the part that has to do with “‘signals.”’ 
Can you make a list of all uses the Indians made of their drums or tom-toms? 
Perhaps some boy in your school who is a member of the Boy Scout troop may be 
able to show you how flag signaling is done. 
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in | JANUARY CALENDAR (Page 63) Louise D. Tessin 


ON INCH 
PAPER BUILD UP 
CUT-PAPER 
PICTURE, DOGS, 
BIRDS, PUCKS, 
RABBITS, AS 
WELL AS SNOW: 
MEN AR FAVORITE 
SUBJECTS. 

IN THE PICTURE 
ABOVE , THE 
GREENERY WAS 
CUT FROM FOLOED 
PAPER To 
PROOUCE MANY 
BRANCHES AT 
ONE TIME. SNIP 
THEM To LENGTH 
NEEDED WHEN 
PASTING ON TREE. 
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1. LIGHT BLVE 

2- WHITE 

3~ DARK BROWN 

4. GREEN 

S- LIGHT BROWN 
BUILD UP IN 

ORDER AS 

NUMBERED.WHEN 

DIC TURE IS FINISHED 

DOWN TO 

5x 5'/2 incnes. 

USE PADER- CUTTER. 


6- MOUNT ON 
6%9 INCH DARK 
BLUE CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER . ADD 
CALENDAR AND 
PUNCH HOLE AT 
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HAPPY SNOWMEN TRIO 
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Helen Strimple 


4 
. PLACE PATTERN 
ON FOLD 
MARK OFF 2% SPACES 


FOLD IN HALF 
ALONG icP OF 6X12” 5 
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WHITE MANILLA 3 
THIS EDGE ON FOLD 
FOLD O 
2” MARK 
LIKE THIS 7 


«—~ CUT TWO TO MAKE 

CIRCULAR CENTER- 
PIECE 

FOLD MITTS TO CURVE 


COLOR GAY MITTS, 
SCARF AND CAP. 
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THE BIG SNOW-BALLS PUZZLE I. Dyer Kuenstler 


Find Grandma and Grandpa, an owl, an open book, a blue-jay, rabbit, young fox, boy, lynx or bobcat and a snow-drop. 
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WINTER STORM Marguerite Gode 


When they hold a winter circus 
In the Northland fairy town 
A million little white-capped clowns 
Come gaily tumbling down. 

They somersault and cartwheel 

As they ride upon the breeze 

And balance on their crystal toes 

High un among the trees. 


The roofs and fences everywhere 
Are crowded with these elves 

Who never seem to tire 

Of cavorting by themselves. 

They tickle children’s faces 

As they hurry out to play 

And then before you capture them 
Go capering away. 


The whistled music of the wind 
Invites them all to dance 

And up the hill and down the lane 

They nimbly skip and prance. 

There is no nook nor cranny 

Their sharp eyes do not spy 

As they go whirling, dipping, swirling 
Through the cloud gray sky. 


A million little fairy clowns 
In caps of sparkling white 

Come laughing, stumbling, turning, tumbling 
Making landscapes bright. 

And little boys and girls take cheer 

And leave their shelters warm 

To join the merry making 
Of the winter circus storm. 


Things to do: Catch snow flakes on your coat- 
sleeve —— eramine them under a microscope. Enjoy 
the thrill of going out in a snow storm. Let snow 
flakes tickle you on the face. Watch the snow flakes 
whirl and dance. Bring some snow inside and 
watch it melt. Draw snow pictures. Read snow 
poems. Create some poems of your own 
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REBUS Helen Strimple 
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“What have you got to sell®”’ asked Black Cat. 


Mrs. Goose's Store 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Mrs. GOOSE had just finished 
her shopping in Mr. Gobbler’s 
Grocery Store. 

She looked around her. “What 
nice things he has,” she thought. 
“Groceries —- and things to wear - 
and things to play with -- and 
this-and-that. How fine, to have a 
store! Mr. Gobbler is very smart, 
to think of it.” 

Then a new idea popped into 
her feather head. Why shouldn’t 
she have a store? Why, she could fix 
her house all up, like one! And put 
a sign outside, to tell her friends 
about it. It would be wonderful. 

She left the Grocery and hurried 
away. She was so excited about her 
idea! 

It. was a bright, nippy, sunshiny 
day. The ice on Blue Pond was sky- 
color, and Three-Ducks were hav- 
ing such fun there. They had fixed 
up a little ice-boat, with a sail, and 
were scudding along before the 
breeze. “Hello, Mrs. Goose,” they 


called out. ““Want to come with us?” 
“No,” she called back. “I must 
hurry home. I am going to open up 
a store.” 
“You mean 
have a store -- 


- you are going to 
just like Mr. Gob- 


bler?”’ 


“Yes, that’s just what I mean.” 

Three-Ducks opened their bills 
wide, and the cold air poured down 
their throats. Then Mrs. Goose 
was sure she heard them laughing 
quacky laughter, as they whizzed 
away. 

She rushed home and began to 
brush and wash and dust, to have 
her house all spic and span when her 
customers came. ‘‘And I will see a 
lot of my friends this way,” she 
thought. ‘““They will come trotting 
into my store, just the way they 
do into Mr. Gobbler’s.” 

She put three tables in a row near 
her front door —- the kitchen table, 


the dining table, and the one she 
used for sewing. They made a nice 
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counter, all together. “And I will 
stand behind them and do the sell- 
ing,” she thought. “This wooden 
box will be just right to hold the 
money. For my friends will give me 
lots of money now! I shall be a rich 
goose.” 

She got a can of paint and a 
brush. She painted MONEY on 
the box, and made three signs. Two 
were for the outside of her house. 
They said: MRS. GOOSE’S 
STORE. COME IN AND BUY. 
The other was for the wall of her 
living room. It said: BIG SALE 
TODAY. 

Mrs. Goose was especially pleased 
with the sign outside her door. It 
shone forth beautifully. The letters 
were so big anyone could read them 
from the street. 

And that was just what happened. 
First, she saw Mrs. Squirrel staring 
at the sign; and then she noticed 
that quite a few of her animal 
friends had collected. Mrs. Goose 
sat down in her red rocking chair 
and just waited. | 

Pretty soon her friends crossed 
the street and walked right into her 
house without knocking. 

“Good-morning,” said 
Goose. “But why 
knock?” 

“Well, your house seems to be a 
store, now,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“We saw the sign, outside. And you 
don’t knock at the doors of stores. 
You just go in.” 

Mrs. Goose didn’t say anything. 
But she saw that Mrs. Squirrel was 
right. 

“And here we are, in,” went on 
Mrs. Squirrel. “You seem to be all 
fixed up with a counter and a 
money-box.” She looked around. 
“What have you got to sell? I don’t 
see any carrots or beans or shoes or 
candy, anywhere.” 

“Or any pots or pans or kettles,” 
said Black Cat. 

“Or any dresses or soap or wash- 
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Mr. Gobbler seemed very excited! 


tags,” said Mrs. Sheep. 

“Or any big, juicy pies,” said 
Mr. Pig. 

“No,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “It is 
not like Mr. Gobbler’s store at all. 
He has all sorts of stuff sitting 
around in barrels and boxes — and 
piled up on shelves. Where are the 
things you are going to sell, Mrs. 
Goose?”’ 

They all stood looking at her. 
Mrs. Goose could feel her face 
getting all pink, under her feathers. 
For in all the excitement of getting 
her store ready, and painting the 
signs and the money-box, she had 
completely forgotten about having 
anything to sell! 

“Why don’t you speak up?” 
asked Mrs. Sheep. But when Mrs. 
Goose didn’t, she said, “Well, per- 
haps you want to sell the things 
that are here in the room. I wouldn’t 
mind buying that little clock; mine 
is broken.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t possibly sell my 
clock,” said. Mrs. Goose. “I need it 
myself. How would [ tell the time?” 


“Will you sell this blue glass vase? 
It would be nice for yellow daisies.” 

“No. That was a present from 
Mrs. Hen.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Pig, sniffing 
the air with his big nose, “there is 
a nice juicy pie or drippy chocolate 
cake hidden away somewhere in the 
kitchen? Something good, that I 
could buy?” 


“No,” Mrs. Goose told him. 
“There isn’t.” 
“Then.” asked “Mrs. Squirrel, 


“what do you mean by putting 
those signs up, if you don’t have 
anything to sell? Explain yourself, 
Mrs. Goose.” 

Just then there was the sound of 
bird feet coming along the walk, 
and Mr. Gobbler came up on the 
porch and in the door. He seemed 
very excited. 

*‘What’s all this about your start- 
ing a store, Mrs. Goose?”’ he asked. 
“Three-Ducks told me about it, 
and I came to see. Doesn’t my Gen- 
eral Grocery give the people of 
Animaltown all the things they 


They scudded along before the breeze as merrily as could be. 
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need? Haven’t you always been 
satisfied there, yourself? Where did 
you get this idea, anyway?” 

“She did get an idea.” explained 
Mrs. Squirrel, “‘but don’t worry, 
because it wasn’t a very good one. 
She couldn’t possibly have a store, 
no indeed she couldn’t. Because she 
hasn’t got one single thing to sell!” 

“Ahhhhhhh,” said Mr. Gobbler, 
making a happy, gobbly noise in 
his throat. “In that case, I'll just 
run hack to my own store —- I was 
right in the middle of measuring 
out some sugar for Mrs. Hen, when 
I heard about this. So I dashed right 
over.” 

“So now you can dash right back,” 
said Mrs. Goose, and that was the 
first thing she had said. 

“Well, we had better be dashing 
along, too,” said the others. 

But Mrs. Squirrel turned back. 
“If I were you, I’d take those signs 
right away from outside your door,” 
she told Mrs. Goose. “Here, I'll 
help you. And I'll help you put the 
tables back, too. Back goes the 
kitchen table —- and the dining-room 
table —- and I know that the little 
one you use for sewing goes over 
there. And put the money box away, 
in the place where it came from.” 

“Now your room looks like a 
home, and not a _ store,” Mrs. 
Squirrel said, when they had fin- 
ished. But just then there was the 
sound of feet on the porch, and a 
tapping at the door. 

Mrs. Squirrel went to see who 
was there, and Three-Ducks walked 
in. 

“Hello,” they said. “We came to 
see. Is it really true? Mrs. Goose told 
us, herself, that she was opening up 
a store.” 
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“Well, you don’t see any signs 
outside, do you?” asked Mrs. Squir- 
rel, sharply. “Or any counter? Or 
any money box? Or any goods to 
sell)” 

Three-Ducks snapped their bright 
little black eyes. “But we do see 
something else,” they said. “There 
must be something to sell, because, 
look at that sign!” 

Sure enough, Mrs. Squirrel and 
Mrs. Goose had forgotten to take 
down the sign that said BIG SALE 
TODAY. 

“Where there’s a SALE, there 
must be goods to sell,” insisted 
Three-Ducks, looking fierce and 
firm. 

Then Mrs. Goose had a bright 
thought. It was so bright that it 
almost knocked her off her old red 
rocking chair. 

“Yes,” she said, “that says SALE, 
TODAY. But I meant the other 
kind of SALE. The sailboat kind!” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” interrupted Mrs. 
Squirrel. “That’s exactly what she 
meant.”’ She laughed happily, think- 
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ing that for once Mrs. Goose had 
done very well, and got herself out 
of a pickle without any help. “She 
meant that she wanted to go sailing 
with you. in your ice-boat, yes 
indeed she did.” 

“Yes indeed she didn’t, that’s 
what,” said Three-Ducks. “‘Because 
we asked her to go with us -- and 
she wouldn’t.” 

“But I will now,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I’d love a spin on the ice. 
I’ve been sitting here in my old 
red rocking chair long enough.” 

“All right, come on then,” Three- 
Ducks told her. “Will you come too, 
Mrs. Squirrel?” 

Mrs. Squirrel said that she would; 
and soon they were scudding along 
before the breeze as merrily as 
could be. 

“Well, my store didn’t last very 
long,” sighed Mrs. Goose, as she 
bundled up her long neck. “But it 
did one thing. A lot of my friends 
came trooping in to see me. Why, 
even Mr. Gobbler came — and in a 
hurry, too!” 


Elgie the Elf 


JEAN WYATT 


One MORNING after the sun 
had climbed into the sky, Mother 
Elf called cheerfully to her three 
sleeping children in the old oak 
tree where they all lived together. 

“It’s time you were 
about,” said she, “besides, my 
dears, your breakfast of sunflower 
porridge and apple blossom juice 
is all ready to eat.” 


Elgie, the youngest little son of 


Mother Elf, yawned sleepily and 
pulled the cover of stitched pansies 
over his head to shut out the sounds 
of his oldest brother, Elwood, and 
his middle brother, Elmer, as they 
hustled into their little green suits 
and pulled on their little green 
shoes with the curled-up toes. 
Soon Elgie was fast asleep again 
and he didn’t wake up until he 
felt Mother Elf shaking him gently. 
“T’'d like to make up your bed, 
Elgie,” she said briskly, ‘‘I have my 
own work to do and it is past the 


up 


time you should be amusing Mrs. 
Gorley’s new baby, for that is your 
duty today. Be careful not to let 
anyone see you. No one ever sees 
an elf, you know, unless perhaps it 
is very young children and babies.” 

“Oh  Poppyseeds!” grumbled 
Elgie, “can’t I ever do a bit of 
mischief like some of the other 
elves do?” 

“No!” answered his Mother 
firmly, ‘““why must I keep repeating 
to you, Elgie, that we belong to the 
Good Elf Family and not to the 
Mischievous Clan as you seem to 
belong. You are always thinking of 
playing tricks on folks and animals 
instead of helping them.” 

Elgie giggled. All ready he had 
decided that the first black cat to 
cross his path should receive one 
medium pinch to its tail! 

Presently Elgie was dressed in his 
little green suit and shoes and 
Mother Elf brushed the few wispy 


hairs that were just beginning to 
curl on top of his little pointed head. 

Then Elgie quickly ate his break- 
fast of sunflower porridge in the 
yellow buttercup bow! and finished 
the last drop of apple blossom 
juice. 

“My how good I feel today!” 
he thought happily. “I feel so full 
of fun and mischief that I must find 
something to do besides amuse 
Mrs. Gorley’s new baby.” 

In two and one half hops Elgie 
left the old oak tree after calling 
good bye to Mother EIf. 

In time Elgie came upon a news- 
boy tossing the morning papers on 
the front steps of houses. 

Keeping well out of sight, Elgie 
hopped and skipped all about, 
pulling the papers apart. Soon they 
were spread untidily over the lawns. 

Then the naughty elf spied a mare 
harnessed to a milk wagon and he 
crept over to her and tickled her 
left ear. 

The mare fidgeted. 

Elgie repeated the tickle. 

At last the animal took off at a 
swift gallop with the milk bottles 
rattling jollily about and the milk- 
man shouting “STOP! STOP!” 

Elgie held his sides with laughing 
and his eyes grew brighter with 
nonsense. Not far distant lay a big 
black cat curled in sleep. 

Elgie went to him and selected a 
long whisker. Then he gave it a 
mighty pull! 

The cat leaped higher than he 
had ever done in his life and for good 
measure Elgie gave his tail one and 
a half jerks. 

By this time the elf was so full of 
mischief that he couldn’t stop play- 
ing tricks. He made such a nuisance 
of himself that had Mother Elf 
seen him she would have been sad 
indeed. 

At last Elgie was all tuckered out, 
so he crept into an empty jam bottle 
lying by the wayside and fell sound 
asleep. 

When he awakened, the sun had 
gone to bed and it was now time to 
return to the old oak tree. 

Mother Elf was waiting for him 
at the door of their home. Elwood 
and Elmer, his brothers, were beside 
her. 

“Elgie,”. spoke Mother EIf re- 
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provingly, “you forgot to amuse 
Mrs. Gorley’s new baby. I heard it 
crying all day!” 

Elgie hung his head. 

“Tll try not to forget my duty 
tomorrow, mother,” he said hope- 
fully. 

Next morning Elgie rose early. 
He meant to keep his word. At the 
door of the old oak tree Mother Elf 
reminded him, “Don’t forget to 
mind Mrs. Popplestone’s cake in the 
oven so it won’t fall down in the 
middle, Elgie!’’ 

*“Yes’m,” said Elgie, and was off. 

But sad to say, once he was alone 
he wanted to play a trick or two 
before doing his duty. 

He hunted for the morning papers, 
but they had all been carefully 
taken inside the houses. 

The milk bottles full of milk that 
the mare had delivered were stored 
in folks’ ice boxes and the wagon 
was empty. 

Even the big black cat had gone 
chasing a hound dog. 

“What,” asked Elgie to himself, 
“can I do before minding Mrs. 
Popplestone’s cake so it won't fall 
down in the middle while it bakes. 

Then Elgie saw a toy sailboat on 
the edge of a little stream. A small 
boy knelt on the bank trying to puff 
the sails. 

The sailboat remained motionless. 


Elgie hurried to it. In no time at 


all he had pushed on the white sails 
and away went the boat! 

The small boy shouted in delight. 

Elgie looked around and saw a 
group of children holding something 
with long strings in their hands. 

“Kites!” laughed the elf. 

He grabbed them up and whisked 
them as high as the trees and tele- 
phone poles, keeping well out of 
sight of the children. 

“Hurrah!” cried the boys and 
girls, “‘our kites are flying fine!” 

Elgie felt jolly. He saw some wet 
clothes hanging on a line. They 
dangled limply. 

“T’ll climb inside that pair of 
overalls and dance them about a 
bit,” decided Elgie. 

Then the elf took turns swinging 
the dresses and socks back and forth. 
He flapped the sheets and hankies 
and all the towels until at last a 
lady came out of the house. She 
hummed a tune as she took down 
the dry clothes and put them in a 
basket ready to iron. 

Now Elgie remembered about 
watching Mrs. Poppleston’s cake, 
so he hurried over to her cottage 
just in time to see the good woman 
put a big cake into the oven to bake. 

“Well, now,” thought Elgie hap- 
pily, “I guess it is just as much fun 
to help folks as to play tricks on 
them. Anyway,” he added proudly, 
“T really do belong to the Good 
Elf Family, same as Mother!” 


The Wind is a 
Howling Wolf 


SHIRLEY B. STOWATER 


“Bor, Sammy, it’s only the 
wind you hear. It really isn’t a 
wolf. Now go to sleep, and don’t be 
afraid.” 

Sammy Becker’s mother told this 
to her eight-year-old son every 
night, but the little boy was never 
really convinced. A log cabin in 
northern Michigan in 1857 was 
lonesome even in the daytime. 
Thick, dark woods surrounded the 
cabin and Sammy was afraid to go 
into them even when the sun was 


shining. At night, after his mother 
had taken the candle away, Sammy 
lay on his straw bed in the loft 
trembling with fear as he listened 
to what his mother said was the 
wind howling around the cabin. She 
could say what she wanted to about 
the wind. He knew it was a wolf. 
Sammy’s father, a tall, gruff man, 
had little sympathy with his son’s 
fear of wolves. He sent the boy to the 
edge of the forest every day to chop 
wood. When Sammy suggested tim- 
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idly that there might be wolves in 
the forest, his father said: 

“Don’t be a coward, Samuel. 
Wolves are nothing but big dogs. 
They never attack a person unless 
they are very hungry.” 

As far as Sammy was concerned, 
wolves were always very hungry. 
Whenever he had to go near the 
woods, he looked over his shoulder 
every few seconds and clutched his 
axe handle very tightly. 

One day Mr. and Mrs. Becker 
had to go to another cabin five 
miles away to stay with a sick 
woman while her husband rode 
twenty miles for a doctor. 

“‘We may be gone two or three 
days, Sammy,” his mother said. 
“Susie will cook for you, but you 
must be sure to help her with the 
wood and chores.” 

Susie was thirteen and thought 
her smaller brother was a nuisance. 

Sammy stood thinking unhappily 
about the bossing he would have 
to take from his sister. A few min- 
utes later, his father came in and 
gave him an order that made even 
the idea of three days alone with 
Susie pleasant by comparison. 

Sammy’s father said: 

“Tomorrow, Samuel, I want you 
to go to Henry Miller’s cabin and 
get the ten pounds of venison he’s 
giving me to pay for breaking my 
saw.” 

Sammy stood still for a long time 
after his parents had left. Go to 
Hank Miller’s! Why, then, he would 
have to walk a whole mile through 
the woods. Sammy was terrified. 
He would be alone in the dark forest 
with all of those wolves he heard 
howling every night. Sammy grew 
weak with fear just thinking about 
it. He felt relieved when he heard 
Susie calling him sharply. At least he 
wouldn’t have time to think about 
wolves for awhile. 

“Sammy, are you deaf? I’ve told 
you three times to get the water so 
I can boil the potatoes for supper,” 
Susie called loudly. 

The next day, Sammy put off his 
errand as long as he could. Finally, 
about the middle of the afternoon, 
Susie reminded him of his father’s 
order. 

“You know Pa will give you a 
licking if he comes back and we 
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don’t have any venison. I’ll_ bet 
you're afraid to go through the 
woods because of the wolves.” 

This, coming from Susie, stung 
Sammy’s pride. He pulled a knitted 
cap down over his ears and started 
off at a run so she wouldn’t think 
he was afraid. When he was out of 
her sight, he slowed down. The mile 
to Henry Miller’s cabin was the 
longest Sammy ever walked. Every 
time a leaf rustled or a twig broke, 
Sammy’s terror increased. By the 
time he reached his destination, he 
looked so haggard, that Mrs. Miller 
asked: 

“Land sakes, boy, what’s the 
matter? Did a wolf chase you?” 

Her words sent a chill up Sammy’s 
spine and back down again. 

Henry Miller hacked off a gen- 
erous ten pounds of venison and 
wrapped it in a piece of cloth. 

“Tl put this in the storeroom 
until you’re ready to go,” he said. 
“You stay for supper.” 

After supper, Sammy stayed as 
long as he dared before starting 
back through the woods. 

Finally, at eight o’clock, Mrs. 
Miller said: 

“Sammy, I think you'd better 
be gettin’ back home. Your Ma will 
be worryin’.” 

“Ma and Pa aren’t home. They 
went to stay with Mrs. Hoskins.” 
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“Then, Susie’s there alone. You 
should be ashamed to leave your 
sister alone in the cabin after dark. 
Get along with you.” 

Sammy started through the forest 
very slowly — partly because he 
was afraid, and partly because it was 
so dark he could hardly see where 
he was going. 

He had gone a little more than 
half the distance when he heard a 
low whine. The whine rose, growing 
louder and louder until it became a 
full-throated how]. Sammy stopped, 
too terrified to move. Suddenly, 
there was another howl, closer than 
the first; then another and another, 
until the whole forest seemed filled 
with high, piercing wails. 

Sammy uttered a choking cry of 
terror. The cry released his tension 
enough so that he recovered the use 
of his legs. He lowered his head, 
clutched the venison close to him, 
and charged. Sammy ran wildly, 
stumbling over roots and fallen 
branches. Once, he fell. As he strug- 
gled to rise, he heard the soft thud 
of many paws behind him. Sammy 
dared not look back. He got up 
somehow and rushed blindly on. 
Now. he could see a faint gleam of 
light from his cabin. With redoubled 
speed, he covered the last few yards 
through the forest and raced across 
the clearing around the cabin. The 


deadly, padding paws were closer 
now. Sammy even thought he could 
feel hot breath on his back. 

Sammy reached the door and 
pounded frantically upon it. He 
yelled for Susie. Susie was in the 
woodshed, so she didn’t hear him. 
Sammy rattled the door fiercely 
until he shook the latch free. Almost 
exhausted from fright and his long 
run, Sammy managed to bang the 
door behind him and slide the heavy 
extra bolt into place. When he 
peeped cautiously through a hole in 
the oiled paper’ window pane, he 
saw dark shapes and several pairs 
of wicked, gleaming eyes. 

In a few minutes, Susie came out 
of the woodshed and scolded: 

“Well, it’s about time you got 
home. Give me the venison.” 

The next day, Mr. and Mrs. 
Becker returned. Sammy decided 
not to tell anyone about his adven- 
ture. Nobody would believe him 
anyway. 

When his mother put him to bed 
that night, she said: 

“I’m proud of you, Sammy. Now 
you've been through the woods all 
alone, and you know there aren’t any 
wolves to be afraid of. It’s only the 
wind you hear howling through the 
trees.” 


Tommy's Brother Paints on the Easel 


SW nar are we going to do 
today, Miss Brown?” asked Jimmy. 

“I am going to show you how to 
paint on the easel,” answered Miss 
Brown. 

“Hurrah!” said some members of 
the class. 

All were very happy over the idea. 
Miss Brown had promised them 
that she would mix the paints as 
soon as the weather was cold, as 
then they would not be going out- 
side most likely or only for a short 
time. That would mean they could 
paint every day on the easels if they 
wanted to. 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


Miss Brown had two easels. The 
trays were just on one side. She 
thumb-tacked newsprint 18” x 24” 
on both sides. The children that were 
painting on the side where there 
wasn’t any paint would take it from 
the other side. ; 

“T hope everyone will listen very 
carefully and watch just what I am 
doing so you will know just exactly 
what to do when you paint on the 
easel,” said Miss Brown. 

“We will,” answered the class. 

“Notice that the paint is mixed 
in paper cups. At the bottom ol 
each cup is a small size fruit can 


lid. Why do you suppose I put the 
Arro 63 lid at the bottom of each 
paper cup?” 

(Class guess.) 

“So the paint won’t soak through 
the paper cup,” answered Jimmy. 

“Very good thinking on your 
part, Jimmy.” 

“To make the paint I took some 
powdered paint. See, this is what it 
looked like. To it I added water. I 
had to stir and stir before it was all 
dissolved. Next time I mix paint 
’ll let you help me.” 

“I'd like to mix paint,” said Jane 
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“So would [,” chimed in many 
other members of the class. 

“How many paper cups are there 
in each tray?” asked Miss Brown. 

“Seven paper cups and one glass 


jar,” answered John. 


“Why do you suppose we have a 
glass jar instead of a paper cup for 
the brushes?” asked Miss Brown. 

No one seemed to know. 

“The top of the glass jar is nar- 
rower. If we used the paper cup, 
the brushes would fall out. Notice 
that the brushes are placed in the 
jar with the brush part that you 
paint with sticking out. ‘lhe handles 
are in the jar.” 

“Why do you have the brushes 
that way?” asked Jane. 

(Class guess.) 

“If you would have the brush 
part in the jar, the bristles would all 
flatten down, especially after you 
washed the brush and it was wet. 
You always want to keep a point 
on the brush. You can make much 
better pictures if your brush is in 
good condition.” 

“Oh!” 

“When you paint you take a 
brush from the jar and put it in the 
color of paint you want to use. Stir 
up the paint. Wipe most of the paint 
off of the brush like this on the side 
of the paper cup. Then paint.” 

“What a pretty color!” 
James. 

“When you are through using the 
color, put it back in the color you 
just used. Take another brush for 
another color. Now watch what hap- 
pens if 1 don’t wipe most of the 
paint off of the brush when I start 
to paint.” 

(Class guess.) 

“The paint is running down on 
the paper. It is dripping all over. 
It is spoiling the picture. Some paint 
is on the floor. What a mess,” said 
many of the children. 

“You can see for yourself now 


said. 


what happened. Notice the rags 
that are hanging on each side of the 
easel. What do you suppose they 
are for?” 

(Class guess.) 

“To wipe up the paint that drips 
on the floor,’’ answered Betty. 

“Right. I'd suggest that you wipe 
up the paint right away. Then you 
can get it all off the floor. IL you wait 
until it dries, you will have to wet 
the rag. Notice I am wearing an 
apron to keep my dress clean when | 
paint. Hanging on the easels are 
four aprons. The aprons are made 
of plastic, so when you are through 
painting, wipe them off. If you wipe 
them with water every time you 
paint, they will keep clean and fresh 
looking. When you are through 
painting take your picture down and 
invite someone else to paint in your 
place. The last persons painting 
wash the brushes. When it is time to 
wash brushes, you wipe the brushes 
very carefully off on the sides of 
the paper cups. Put the brush part 
down into the jar with the handle 
sticking upward. Why do you sup- 
pose we do it that way?” 

(Class guess.) 

“If we would put the handles 
down into the jar like when the 
brushes are clean the paint would 
all drip down on the handles and 
some might get on the floor.” said 
Jimmy. 

“That’s right. When you take 
the brushes into the bathroom, you 
put them in the bowl. Leave them 
there while you wash the jar. 
Place the clean jar under the bowl. 
Why do you suppose you put the 
jar under the bowl and not leave it 
on top by the faucets?” 

(Class guess.) 

“The jar might get pushed off 
the bowl and it would break because 
it is made of glass,” said Jimmy. 

“Good thinking on your part, 
Jimmy.” 


“When you wash the brushes, use 
cold water. Be sure to wash the 
handles. When the brushes are clean, 
put them back into the jar. Pull 
your fingers across the bristles like 
this to make them go into a point. 
Replace the jar of brushes in the 
easel tray. | just showed you how to 
use the brushes and paint. When you 
paint, you may tell stories with your 
pictures or make designs. Just one 
more word of caution. If you are 
painting on the side, where there 
isn’t an easel tray, place your hand 
under the brush so you won’t drip 
paint on the floor. Even though you 
think you have wiped your brush off 
enough, just walking around the 
easel sometimes causes the paint to 
drip on the floor. Eversone won't 
have a turn to paint this morning, 
but every day we will let someone 
else paint until everyone who wanted 
a turn had one. Now I'll choose two 
boys and two girls. I'll choose those 
that were the best listeners and 
answered the most questions. You 
were all such good listeners. I'd like 
to choose all of you, but that is im- 
possible.” 

(Class guess who was chosen.) 

“Jimmy, John, Jane and Betty 
may be the first children to paint 
on the easels. Anyone else that 
wants to paint this morning, just 
sit near the easels. The children will 
choose the children that are the 
best watchers. The rest of you may 
go to the cupboard and use anything 
you want to to make a picture. 
Remember to get the table tops out 
if you are going to paste or paint 
or use chalk. The first row may go 
to the cupboard. Now the second. 
The third row next.” 

Soon everyone was busy making 
a picture. Perhaps you would like 
to do the same thing right now. Are 
you going to paint on the easel? 


Train  NONA KEEN DUFFY 
Clickety-clack! Clickety-clack! 
Clickety-clack! Clickety-clack! 


The train is coming 
Down the track! 


She’s coming fast, 
Get off the track! 


Suggestion: To be used for rhythms in a train activity. 
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Holland 


TINA VAN WINDEN 


T: NA came to America eleven 
months ago with her two older broth- 
ers, her older sister, and her father 
and mother. Their home in Holland 
was on a tiny island surrounded by 
canals. Here house and barns stood 
in a neat group surrounded” by a 
small flower garden and extensive 
vegetable gardens. Because in a trou- 
bled Europe, Peter, the older brother, 
hoped to come lo America some day, 
the parents decided to come as a fam- 
ily and live together in the new land. 
They are very happy in their new 
surroundings and with their friends. 
They are living in California. Tina 
is ten years old. 

Holland is a very nice land. That 
is where I was born. I am eleven 
months now over here in America. 
Holland is a little land, but there 
live very many people there. 

In spring Holland is full of many 
colors. The crocuses start bloom- 
ing, and the tulips and daffodils 
make every garden bright. The 
people ride their bicycles and go to 
the flower fields. In the evening 
they come home with wreaths 
around their necks and bouquets 
on their bicycles. It is sometimes as 
beautiful as it can be. Many people 
from America and Europe come to 
visit Holland in spring. 

At Easter time the Easter rabbit 
comes. He wears a fancy suit. He has 
baskets of colored eggs. He hides 
the eggs. The children go outside 
and look for the eggs. After we find 
the eggs we can roll them and play 
with them. We still can eat them 
because they are hard boiled. The 
stores are full of and 


candy eggs and sugar rabbits. We 


chocolate 


have so much fun. 
When the 


many people take their bicycles and 


nice weather comes 
go for a nice trip. We can ride on the 
dikes by the canals. 

Delft is a city where we used to 


live close to. It is already seven 


hundred years old. It is very in- 
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teresting. 
see Delft. 

When I was very little my daddy 
took me sometimes on his bicycle 
to Westland. It is a district close to 
the Haag. I did not see something 
then that I saw when I was older. 
All the vegetable gardens are full of 
greenhouses. In them grow grapes, 
peaches and plums. Sometimes we 
have a storm and then many win- 
dows in the greenhouses get broken. 

I am going to tell you something 
about the new queen of Holland. 
She has four children. The queen’s 
name is Juliana. The children’s 
names are Beatrix, Irene, Margaret 
and Marijke. They go with the other 
children to school and they all play 
together. Beatrix and Irene are very 


Every visitor wants to 


_good horse riders. They have very 


nice horses. The whole family goes 
every year to Switzerland for the 
winter sport. Once a year it is Prince 
day. Then Queen Juliana and Prince 
Bernhard ride in a golden 
through the Haag. 

Many Holland’ people’ wear 
wooden shoes when they are work- 
ing. But the people in the cities 
wear leather shoes. The children in 
school get only one month summer 
vacation. But with Easter and 
Christmas they have another two 
weeks. 

In Holland in the older homes 
they do not have bath tubs. The 
people then have to take a bath in a 
wash tub. In summer they go swim- 
ming all the time. 


coach 


In Holland all the homes are 
built. of birch wood in the country. 
And there are very nice little gardens 
about them. It rains much in Hol- 
land. In the cities the people have 
city water. The people who live out 
of town have water pits. The rain 
water runs from the roof into the 
water pits. They use the water for 
laundry. If they use rain water for 
drinking they must first cook it. 
The people also have wells. There is 
a little town called Giethoorn where 
they have only rain water for drink- 
ing. If it does not rain much they do 
not have much water. 

In spring there is much wind and 
it makes the wind mills go fast. In 
Holland there are water mills, grain 
mills and mills that pump drinking 
water. Water mills pump the water 
from low canals to higher ones and 
into the rivers. These are big mills. 
Sometimes they are square and 
sometimes six-cornered. People often 
live in the lower part of the water 
mills. 

When there is no wind the people 
use electricity to make the mills go. 
The grain mills grind grain. The 
grain is sold in the city. The grain 
does not grow in Holland. It is im- 
ported. 

When autumn starts we get much 
rain, but when December comes 
we have snow and much fun. We 
learn many songs. Some are about 
Saint Nicholas. In the middle of 
November the servant of 
Saint Nicholas. If the children have 
been nice he puts some candy in their 
wooden shoes by the fireplace. But 
if the children have been bad they 
get nothing. On the night of De- 
cember fifth Saint Nicholas comes. 
He brings many presents. In the 
morning when we go to the living 
room to see what he has brought we 
always find the door locked. Then 
we have to look around to find thre 
key. We find it. Suddenly the door is 
open. On the table and on the floor 
we see many presents and candy. It 
is just like Christmas over here with 
presents under the Christmas tree. 

It is nice to see the snow whirl 
through the air. It is more fun to 
walk in it. It makes you white all 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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Poetry Corner 


Roundhouse 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


There’s the roundhouse 
Down below, 

Where the trains 
And engines go. 


There’s a workshop 
For repair 

While the engines 
Rest down there. 


Some are sprayed 
With jets of steam 

Till their wheels 
And bodies gleam. 


There’s a platform, 
Broad and sound 

Where the engines 
Turn around. 


When they’re needed 
They'll go back, 
Run, again, 
‘Upon a track! 


The Gingerbread Man 


J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Dark brown sugar, sweet and good, 
Butter goes in, too; 

Then an egg, fresh and white. 
Watch what Mother will do. 


Next molasses, running slow; 
Spices — can’t you smell! 
Mother stirs, round and round, 
Then keeps mixing it well. 


Milk is ready, flour is, too; 
Soda, I’ve no doubt. 

Then the big rolling pin. 
See — she’s rolling it out. 


Now she cuts it, here and there. 
Hurry — bring the pan. 

Currant eyes, and nose and mouth— 
Look -- a gingerbread manl 


Of Modern Nature 


EDNA HAMILTON 


The old sun hid behind dark clouds 
it lightninged and it thundered, 
lhe wind blew down our cherry tree. 

Old Mother Nature blundered! 


John and Sue 
(Draw in Picture) 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


In this picture 
There’s a tree; 

Draw in other 
Things to seel 


Draw in John 

And make him singing; 
Draw in Sue 

And have her swinging. 


And, perhaps, 
You’d like to make 
Both of them 
Beside a lake! 


A Fireman 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


A fireman is 

A friend of ours 
We couldn’t do without; 
He’s always ready 

And alert 
To put a fire out! 


Painting Pictures 
VIVIAN G, GOULED 


If you would like to paint a while 
And want a few ideas: 

Start to make an elephant 

With greyish floppy ears. 


Or else, perhaps you’d like to paint 
The garden in your yard... 
With vegetables and flowers there 
That picture may be hard. 


After that, if you still wish 
To paint a little while, 
Paint a picture of yourself, 
But, please make sure you smile! 


Our Flag 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Our flag stands 

for truth and right, 

For Liberty and 

righteous might, 

symbolic of 

the boys who gave 

their all... 

our country’s rights to save! 


A Snowman, Wife and Son 


EDNA HAMILTON 


We made a snowman in our yard, 
With his wife and little son, 

And when we had them finished... 
There stood three, instead of one. 


We put a hat on the snowman’s head 
A stick in his right hand, 

A bright red scarf upon his wife 
And my, she looked, just grand! 


We put a cap upon their son 
And coal buttons on his shirt, 
His wife looked, oh, so very proud 
With white ruffles around her 
skirt. 


And when we took their pictures 
They were proud as they could be, 

They stood straight like real soldiers, 
For everyone to see! 


A Girl's Thoughts 


VIVIAN G, GOULED 


I like to think what. I shall be 
When twenty-one, or two, or three: 
Perhaps I'll be a teacher, or 

A nurse, or salesgirl in a store; 
Perhaps I’d like to sing, or fly 

An airplane way up in the sky... 


Whatever, though, I’ll choose to be, 
I hope will prove the best for me! 


Winter Day 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Snow is blowing, 
_ See it snowing . . e 
Children run and play, 

They laugh and shout 
And never pout... 

Snow makes a happy day! 


Gift From Heaven 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Our dear baby 

fell out of heaven, 

just like a bright star 
falls from the skies... 


Gold stardust caught 
in her flaxen curls 


and she brought heaven’s blue 
in her eyes! 


=== 
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Krek the Pheasant 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Kaex, the pheasant chick, 
just matched the sunny ground in 
his brown and white feathers. As his 
mother called, he peeked from be- 
neath the berry vines. 

The meadow was sweet with 
clover. Bees hummed their happy 
song. It all looked quite safe. Krek 
and his small brothers and sisters 
stepped along behind their mother. 

For a time they chased bugs and 
butterflies. These made a good 
lunch. Then mother led them around 
the end of the stone wall into the 
woods. Here a tiny stream flowed 
beneath arching ferns. They drank, 
tilting their heads to let each beak- 
ful of water slide down their throats. 

Back beneath their berry vines, 
Krek heard a dog’s bark. Then he 
heard a rush of wings, and a creaky 
call, ‘“Krek-krek!” It was a long- 
tailed pheasant cock, their father. 


Before he had zoomed out of sight, 
Krek saw his red and gold and 
purple body, and the long tail that 
made it possible for him to steer so 
straight. What a handsome bird 
he was! Would Krek ever be able 
to fly like that? 

But father couldn’t have hidden 
the way mother did, in her soft 
brown feathers that matched the 
ground. 

As the summer passed, and the 
woods turned red and gold, wild 
grapes purpled. Krek and his family 
ate all the fruit they could reach. 

Then they would nap in the still 
haze of the warm afternoons. Or 
the chicks would chase butterflies, 
flapping their baby wings. 

In time their wings were strong 
enough to fly. When brown leaves 
drifted down the wood’s paths, and 
a gray sky hid the sun, nights were 
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tly 


chilly. Now Krek and his brothers 
slept huddled close together in a 
sort of cave between two stones. 
(His sisters bunked together in 
another nook where the leaves had 
drifted till they shut the wind out). 

When snow came, it drifted over 
their heads, at night, but the warmth 
of their bodies melted a little space 
where air came in. It was harder 
now to find anything to eat. But 
there were dried seeds. Down by the 
brook, the smelly skunk cabhages 
had little seed balls with seeds as 
brown as hazel nuts. 

Spring came at last and May- 
flowers thrust through the leaves. 
Insects hatched. 

Mother had a new nest now. 
Krek saw she had a dozen pale olive 
colored eggs to keep warm. They 
matched the shadows of the young 
sumac bushes. None but a bird’s 
bright eyes could have seen them. 
And when she sat on her nest, she 
was as still as the ground about her. 

Later he saw her with a dozen 
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tiny chicks following her. “T’seep, 
t’seep!” they cheeped. 

Krek watched as the older cocks 
stood on stumps, calling ‘“Ka-ka- 
ka-ka-kal” They would keep this 
up by the hour. Each in turn would 
flap his wings and call. Then he 
would peer all around, and even 
circle the bushes, peering and peek- 
ing. Then they would fly back and 
creak their call. It was as if they 
were daring someone to come and 
fight. 

One day Krek came upon a hen 
pheasant as young as himself. She 
sat, smooth and plump, beneath a 
little pine tree with branches that 
drooped to the ground. The two 
played together, he and Brownie, 
trying to catch butterflies. 

By his second spring Krek had 
grown to be a handsome cock pheas- 
ant. But he was lonely. For now 
Brownie used to run and hide from 
him. He would walk up and down a 
fallen log, calling to her. 

But when he caught her watching, 
she always seemed to be admiring 
him. His heart beat with a new kind 
of joy. 

One day when he called, a feath- 
ered torpedo zoomed at him. A 
harsh voice yelled, “Krek-krek!” 


and the other cock’s wings beat 
about his head. 

Krek fought back. 

“Keep away from her!’ seemed to 
be what the new bird meant by his 
harsh yells. 

“Keep away, yourself!” was what 
Krek meant by his own calls. He 
was so angry, his skin felt tight, and 
his feathers all stood out. It made 
him look twice his size. 

The new cock, Hot Spur, hopped 
up and down in his rage. Then the 
sharp spur on his foot gave Krek a 
cut on one leg. 

Krek thrust back with his own 
spurs. After awhile he knocked 
Hot-Spur backwards. That was be- 
cause Krek was _ heavier. 

Hot-Spur, though, knew more 
about fighting. The fight started 
again. And when Krek had driven 
the other away, where was Brownie? 
She had run away. 

She came again next day, though. 
And again she watched as Krek 
fought other cocks. This went on for 
weeks. Krek was in such a rage he 
couldn’t eat. He fairly burned with 
rage. 

Brownie always seemed glad to 
see him win. But then she always 
ran away and hid. No doubt she 
would prefer the winner. — The 
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one who would be best able to 
protect her. 

Spring was warming the sky, and 
other pheasants were building their 
nests. One day Brownie and two 
other pretty hen pheasants lined 
up to watch. For Hot-Spur’s battle 
cry had sounded through the woods. 

This time Krek carried the fight 
to the other fellow. Krek was 
heavier because his mother had 
fed him well. That had given him a 
head start. But Hot-Spur was a 
year older. He had been in more 
fights. 

““Ka-ka-kal” yelled Hot-Spur. 

Krek leapt at him from a branch. 
Then how they thrust at each other 
with spurred feet! How the feathers 
flew! 

Hot-Spur would leap into the air 
and try for Krek’s feathered head. 
But Krek could try that, too. 

Soon Krek hurt all over. 
Brownie was watching. 

All of a sudden Hot-Spur had 
had enough. Zooming off the ground, 
he kept going till Krek could no 
longer see him. Krek had won! 

This time Brownie called softly 
to him. And when he followed, he 
saw that she was trying to find a 


good place for their nest. 


But 


Living Upside Down 


How WOULD you like to 
spend your life living upside down? 
You wouldn’t? Well, let me tell 
you of a queer animal who does. It 
is the sloth of Tropical America. 
It spends most of its time upside 
down and even travels in the same 
way. It is essentially a creature of 
the trees. The sloth rarely ever 
comes down to the ground unless 
driven by an enemy, and then it 
moves with great difficulty, for its 
front and back feet are of different 
lengths. The sloth can travel, if 
necessary, with great speed through 
the forest moving from branch to 
branch, making use of boughs to 
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cross gaps between the trees. Unless 
there is some reason, however, for 
quick movement, the sloth moves 
lazily from branch to branch, its 
slowness being due not so much to 
indolence as to caution. It never 
loosens its hold on one branch till 
it has taken a firm grip on the next. 

The sloth moves mostly by night. 
If it is hungry, it will strip a tree of 
all its leaves and move only to 
another one when he gets hungry. 
The sloth is strictly a vegetarian 
animal and like all vegetarian ani- 
mals it needs a large quantity of 
food. By day it sleeps rolled up in a 
ball with its head tucked in between 
its arms. 


' Sloths are found generally in 
pairs, or in small family parties, 
and they are perfectly harmless. 
They rarely, if ever, drink water, 
getting all the moisture they need 
from the fruits of trees. There are 
two very remarkable things about 
these sloths. One is that instead of 
having seven bones in the neck, like 
practically every other animal, it has 
nine. Secondly, the greenish tint 
of its hair is due to a growth on the 
hairs of microscopic plants which 
take root on the surface of the hairs 
and flourish there as long as the 
animal lives. 
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Ler US suppose that you have 
just walked along a damp, sandy 
shore of some lake. Now turn around 
and study the trail that you have 
made with your shoes, or your bare 
feet. Then let us draw an imaginary 
line all down the middle of your 
track. 

If you study your trail carefully, 
you will see that the dents made by 
your left foot are slightly to the left 
of that line, and the footprints made 
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Name the Animal Footprints 


DYER KUENSTLER 


by your other foot are on the right 
side. 

The paw or hoof tracks made by 
animals usually have this right and 
left effect. However, when the sly 
Red Fox walks over the ground he 
leaves dents in one straight line. 
His hind paws cover the dents made 
by his fore paws. This blurs the 
edges, but the footprints made by a 
Fox are generally somewhat blurred, 
for considerable fur grows on the 
sides and bottoms of his feet. 

A large number of animals have 
two different trails, a walking, and 
a running or bounding trail. The 
Fox’s walking trail has already been 
mentioned. His bounding trail is 
very different. Here he leaves all 
four footprints in a group, with 
every bound. 

We often come across a trail made 
by a Dog or a Cat in damp soil, in a 
light fall of snow, or even in a 
cement sidewalk. Both Dog and 
Cat tracks are similar in shape. 
However, the Dog’s claw marks 
usually show at the end of his dents, 
and Mrs. Cat walks with her pins 
tucked in. 

The trail made by a Dog when 
he trots and a Cat when she walks, 
look very much alike. They both 
leave a right and left track with an 
equal distance between each foot- 
print. However, if you study the 
Dog’s trail more carefully, you will 
see that each footprint is double. 
His hind paws have practically 
covered over the dents made by his 
front feet. 

Now, if you discover two foot- 
prints, one just behind the other, 
on alternate sides of the trail, you 
are looking at the walking track of a 
Dog. 

The Coyote’s walking trail is very 
similar, but when he runs, his 
footprints show all in a group. The 
two in front are parallel with each 
other. Naturalists usually call this 
“pairing” the footprints. The other 
two dents are at the back, one be- 
hind the other — to the right and 
left. 

After you have read this article, 


draw pencil lines from each trail to 
its owner. There are three groups of 
puzzles, with four trails in each 
group. The arrow indicates the 
direction taken by the animal, and 


you are informed if he walked or ran 
over the ground. 

If you figure out the twelve trails 
correctly, count yourself Excellent! 
For nine correct answers, mark 
your work Good! Six correct answers 
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will be considered Fair! Below six, 
Poor! 

In the second set of puzzles each 
animal has left four footprints in a 
group. Guess why? These creatures 
usually leap or hop over the ground, 
and all four feet touch the sand 
close together. 

This kind of trail is sometimes 
called “‘groups of four.” 

If you study each group of four 
(footmarks) carefully, you may be 
surprised to see that the heavy hind 
feet have made dents in the soil just 
ahead of the marks made by the 
small front paws. 

Creatures who make these odd 
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trails are called “swing-steppers.”’ 
Glance at the rabbit on the opposite 
side of the page and you will dis- 
cover why he earned that name. 

(NOTE —- To get two groups 
of four into each square they were 
placed too close together. There 
should be twice that much space 
between each group.) 

You have probably noticed that 
the front and back feet of the crea- 
tures who made these trails, are 
different in size and shape. The 
underside of each paw is given. The 
front paw will be found in the top 
left-hand corner, and the hind paw 
in the lower right corner of the 
square. 

The Rabbit brings his hind feet 
down parallel with each other, or 
nearly so. His small fore-paw dents 
show behind the larger marks, one a 
little way behind the other. 

The tracks made by the Squirrel 
and the Chipmunk look somewhat 
alike. However, the chipmunk makes 
smaller footprints than the squirrel. 
And then, the chipmunk’s front 
feet come down one behind the 
other, But the squirrel’s fore-paws 
land parallel, just behind the parallel 
dents made by his hind feet. 

The Racoon’s four footmarks fol- 
low the pattern made by the squir- 
rel. But the two tracks cannot be 
mistaken for each other, for the 
Racoon’s front paws possess five 
fingers and are shaped something 
like a hand. The squirrel’s front- 
paw dents have no thumb mark. 

Kangaroo Rats and Jumping 
Mice also leave their footprints in 
groups of four. So do the Fisher, the 
Martin and the Mink, and several 
other such animals, when they are 
in a hurry. But it would take up too 
much space to show them all here. 

Now we come to the third and last 
group of puzzles. Here the animals 
leave tail-marks as well as footprints. 

When the Beaver walks over a 
muddy river bank, his heavy, flat 
tail drags on the ground and leaves 
a broad line, which goes slightly 
to the right and to the left as he 
walks. His webbed hind feet almost 
cover the dents made by his front 
feet. Two such footprints will be 
found in every slight curve of the 
tail-mark. 

The Muskrat finds his thin, up- 
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right tail very useful when he swims, 
but when he climbs a muddy bank, 
it drags in the damp soil and leaves 
a narrow, right and left trail. His 
front paws have four toes. We see 
their marks almost on top of the 
dents made by his hind feet. These 
back feet are hairy and partly 
webbed. 

The Opossum’s tail leaves a 
similar trail, but it can be recog- 
nized by his odd-shaped hind foot, 
which looks something like a hand 
with a large clumsy thumb. His 
front paws also have five toes. 

The Otter is another animal that 
leaves a tail-trail on the ground. 
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When he jumps along, his tail 
drags on the ground for a short 
distance between every leap. His 
trail looks rather unusual. It is — 
two footprints, parallel with each 
other, then a length of tail-trail — 
two more paw dents, more tail- 
mark, and so on. 

Below the last set of puzzles are 
two more sketches. These show the 
kind of trails made by animals that 
have hoofs instead of paws. 

Pigs, goats, sheep, cattle, deer, 
moose and the antelope all have 
hoofs. So do the horse, the donkey, 
the zebra and many other creatures. 

Two examples are shown. The 
first is the trail made by a Rocky 
Mountain Sheep as he walks about. 
You will notice that the marks 
made by the front hoofs are all but 
covered up by the impressions left 
by the hind hoofs. 

The second is the trail of a Whitc- 
tail Deer as he bounds away full 
speed into the woodlands. His walk- 
ing trail is very similar to the walk- 
ing trail of the Rocky Mt. Sheep. 
But when the Whitetail Deer 
bounds, his hoofs spread apart. 
Here all four hoof-marks show in a 
group of four. 


The Answers 


. Dog (B) 

. Fox (C) 

. Coyote (D) 
Cat (A) 

. Rabbit (F) 

. Squirrel (G) 
. Racoon (H) 
. Chipmunk (E) 
. Beaver (L) 

). Muskrat (T) 
. Opossum (J) 
. Otter (K) 


Caer wn 


Clever Pussy Willows 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Pussy willows are clever. 
They keep themselves warm. 
They keep on their fur coats 
While Wintry winds storm. 
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Question: What is meant by eye-voice span 

in reading? 

Answer: A slow rate of reading is usually charac- 
terized as “a narrow eye span” of the words. A slow 
rate reader, as he reads the text, fixes his eyes either 
on the word he is pronouncing or slightly ahead. While 
with a rapid rate reader, the eyes are usually two or 
three words ahead of the word he is pronouncing. We 
call this distance between the eye and the word that is 
being pronounced “eye-voice span.” 


Question: My children have become very 
tired of the old time book report. I’d like to 
find new and fresh ways of checking up the 

child’s library and outside reading. 

Answer: May we suggest the following procedures: 

| 1. Through getting the children “to sell the book or 

story” (orally or written) to the other children. The 

following children’s reports may be of interest to your 
| children: 


COMING SOON -- TO THE CAPITOL THEATRE 
Peck’s Bad Boy 

Peck is one of the baddest boys I know. Oh, and 

he’s always up to tricks. He treats his pa and ma awful. 

Come and see him and laugh, grin, and be merry. But 

don’t try any of his bad tricks, else your pa and ma 
might use the stick. , 


THIS WONDERFUL NEW BOOK!!! 
The Story of a Bad Boy! 

| The boys rolled the rickety stagecoach down the 
hill! Nearer and nearer the fire it went!! It was rolling 
down a slight grade! The flames bit into the worm- 
/ eaten wood! Just then a form jumped from the firel!!! 
| If you want to know the rest read, “The Story of a 

Bad Boy,” by Walter Baily Aldrich. 
2. Through making one of the characters in the book 
so real that the members of the class will want to meet 
him or her. The following character descriptions show 


this particular feature: 
Calling all cars! Calling all cars! Boy missing! De- 
ti scription -- Light blue eyes, Height medium, Dressed 


crudely, Last seen white-washing a fence. Has been 
missing forty-eight hours. If you see a boy of that 
lescription please tell Polly Sawyer because she wants 
him to finish white-washing her fence. If you want to 
find out more about the boy read Tom Sawyer. Last 
words from Chief of Police. 

Let us go into this old, homey-looking house. We go 
up the worn overgrown path and knock on the door. 
We hear a patter of feet and a childish voice says, 
“Hello,” and we are escorted into the house by Beth, 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


down the long cold hall. We enter the parlor, and there 
we see Jo stretched out full length in front of the fire, 
munching an apple. 

If you haven’t visited these 4 sisters, true story of 
“Little Women,” I invite you to, for you will find these 
4 fun-loving girls very interesting in their work and 
their play. 

3. Through describing (orally or written) one of the 
most exciting happenings. 

4. Through writing other endings to the book or 
story read. 

5. Through listing in sequence the important hap- 
penings. 

6. Through a discussion -—- “What did you think of 
the ending?” “How would you have ended the story?” 
“Who wrote the story?” “What other stories has she 
written?” “What kind of a story would you call it?”’ etc. 

7. Through naming the chief characters with a de- 
scribing word after each. 

8. Through a discussion of where and when the story 
was laid, how the people dressed, etc. 


Start young hands writing 


Leading primary school authorities agree 
that children write better with a thick, 
soft lead that makes a black mark with 
little effort ...in a thick wood case that 
does not cramp the hand. 


EAGLE ALPHA 


Sealbd 


Eagle 245 ALPHA was especially devel- 
oped to fit these specifications, and 


4 
283 “AZ eacte PRACTICE Chemi-Sealad 


Eagle 283 PRACTICE is the perfect 
transition in softness and size between 
Alpha and the average writing pencil. 


Both have been the approved pencils for 
first and second grade use in the nation’s 
schools for a quarter of a century. 


Are they standard in your school? 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 708 E. 13th St.,. NEW YORK 
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Holland 

(From Page 54) 
over, and you look like a snow man. 
We make snow men, too. We take 
some snow and put it together so it 
looks like a big ball. Then you roll 
it over and over until it gets bigger. 
Then we make a smaller ball for the 
head and put it on top of the big 
ball. We use stones in the head for 
eyes. We make the nose of snow and 
use a little stick for the mouth. We 
put a pipe in his mouth and a broom 
in his arm. We also put a hat on 
him. A snow man is nice in the front 
yard. 

In Holland we have many big 
and little canals. When the water is 
frozen we can skate on the ice and 
have fun. Many children go together 
skating. The most people in Holland 
dress like American people. But in 
the province of Friesland and Zee- 
land they wear little white caps, 
long skirts and wooden shoes. Fries- 
land is in the north. Zeeland is in 
the west. It is almost all islands. 
The people do not wear wooden 
shoes in the houses. 

Now I live in America. I like to go 
to school here. I learn very much 
and I try to be a good pupil. 


Meeting the Needs of Children 
Through Poetry 
(From. Page 7) 
imagery of a “million winking win- 
dows when the night is coming 
down.” 

kinesthetic is fostered 
through speaking and hearing and 
responding to the emotional ex- 
citement of the poet. If there is 
vital interpretation of a poem, on 
the part of the reader and the 


hearer, sensory images will be 
aroused. If the particular poem 
produces only confusion, there 


should be no forcing of it —- perhaps 
it will be more enticing when tried 
again. 
Build Poetry into the Child 
Poetry is a “natural” for most 
children because they are born with 
a “built-in” sense of rhythm. Ob- 
viously they tire of a diet of in- 
tensely rhythmic poetry -- as they 
would of the beat of the metro- 
nome. The psalms are perfect ex- 
amples of “prose poetry.” by way of 
contrast, try reading the Twenty- 
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third Psalm and then some ordinary 
verse. Notice the flowing rhythm of 
the Biblical poetry as it stands out 
above the tom-tom-like beat of the 
mediocre. The Bibliotheuropeutic 
values from the greatest of all 
literature — the Bible - have long 
been realized. 

The wise adult will introduce lyric 
poetry, too, early in the child’s life. 
Such poems represent the author’s 
hopes, ideals, fears, and beliefs, the 
hearing of which may have a non- 
directive therapy effect. The poet 
gives the child’s own aspirations 
and feelings back to him and thus 
helps him to resolve personal prob- 
lems. Some lyric and “ethical” 
poems need to be explained; others 
need no discussion. These types, 
being more of the spirit and more 
subjective than are story or “ac- 
tivity” poems, help children to feel, 
see, and hear through another’s 
“eyes,” and therefore promote un- 
derstanding of one’s self. 

“Poetry is the music of the soul; 
and, above all, of great and feeling 
souls.” -— Voltaire 


Soap Sculpture 
(From Page 9) 


In the finishing and smoothing, I 
use my fingers and finger nails a 
great deal. You may (if you are very 
careful) run water over the finished 
product also. 

Sometimes we paint colorless nail 
polish over the finished product. 
This helps to preserve it and causes 
it to look more like old ivory as it 
itself becomes older. 

With calmness, care, and confi- 
dence soap carvings may easily be 
successful with even the very young 
— and always lots of fun. 


January Song 
(Page 13) 


Mary had more pets than one 
generally reads about. Maybe you 
can write some new verses for this 
tune, as —- 

Peter had a little horse. 

It was his joy and pride. 

Each day he got upon his horse 

And went off for a ride. 


Each day he got upon his horse 
And went. off for a ride. 


Art With Confidence 
(From Page 12) 


a long time, others go back to their 
usual way of drawing outlines first 
with the point of the crayons, but 
they go back with more freedom. 
Every child is seeking to find the 
method that seems most natural 
and easiest for him. Children devel- 
oping their own techniques, and 
having a variety of styles in the 
class room helps to eliminate any 
feeling of competition, and conse- 
quent feeling of inferiority in a few 
of the children. 

Painting on the blackboard with 
clear water, like drawing in chalk 
as mentioned earlier in this article, 
is a device for securing free rhythmic 
action. After a session at the board, 
the child comes back to watercolors 
and paper with much more confi- 
dence. 

One teacher found that the chil- 
dren modeled freely and beautifully 
in snow. It happened late in spring 
that a heavy wet snow covered the 
school yard. The children and the 
teacher went out to do some sculp- 
turing. Lambs, dogs, unicorns, and 
horses soon appeared. The children 
recognized the limitations of medi- 
um and did not attempt to make 
any of the animals standing up. 
Most of the animals were large 
enough for the children to sit on 
astride. The wet snow packed well 
and some of the boys poured buck- 
ets of water over the statues. They 
froze and kept their form for many 
days. 
method the 
uses to keep her children working 
with enthusiasm, her efforts will be 
well worthwhile. She will find that 
skill in drawing, mastery of com- 


Whatever teacher 


position and sureness of line will 
develop naturally. 


Calendar 
(Page 17) 


Since the polar bear is a slightly 
creamy white, there is not much to 
paint except ice and snow. Paint 
these very light blue. 
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Larry Jim Cross 
(From Page 19) 


an all-time high. The need is greater 
than ever, and the response must 
he geared to that need. The March 
of Dimes must overtake and keep 
pace with the march of polio. The 
National Foundation looks to every 
American to make this possible. 
That is why its slogan this year is 
“This fight is yours.” 


Little Bear Learns a Lesson 
(From Page 27) 


story before bedtime. Once upon a 
time there was a dear little baby 
bear. His name was Cuddly Bear 
He grew tired of staying home with 
Mommy and Daddy and thought 
he would take a long walk into the 
dark woods. He started out and he 
walked deeper and deeper into the 
woods. Suddenly he saw two big 
eyes staring at him. It was a huge 
tiger looking at him. Oh how that 
tiger growled at him! He was so 
frightened. He thought the tiger 
was going to eat him up. He quickly 
climbed a tree and waited and 
waited until the tiger went away. 
Then Cuddly Bear softly climbed 
down the tree and ran home to his 
Mommy and Daddy. He was so 
glad to get home that he never 
wandered the alone 
again. 

Little Bear: Oh, | like that story, 
Mother. Vl never run away from 
home again either. 

Father Bear: Yes, Mother, that 
was a good story. I enjoyed it too. 

Mother Bear: Come, Little Bear, 
you must be very tired. It is late 
now and time that you should be in 
your little bed sound asleep. 

(Little Bear says goodnight to 
Father Bear and Mother takes his 
arm and leads him off stage. Then 
Mother Bear returns to the stage, 
sits in rocking chair and talks with 
Father Bear.) 

Mother Bear: Father, do you think 
that Little Bear’s nose will be 
alright? 

Father Bear: Oh yes, Mother, 
Little Bear’s nose will be all better 
by morning. You'll never know that 
the bees stung him. 

Vother Bear: Let’s go and see if 
Little Bear is sleeping now. 


into woods 


Father Bear: All right, Mother, 
we'll go. 
(Father Bear takes Mother’s arm 
and together they leave the stage.) 
THE END 


Seat Work 
(Page 34) 


This may be used as a poster as 
well as seat work. 

Paint all flesh light orange. 

Hair and shoes may be light 
brown. 

Let her wear a light green dress 
and paint the books in different gay 
colors. 

The cat is light yellow, to which 
is added a bit of red to soften the 
color. 


Motifs For a Painted Border 
(Page 35) 

Draw a simple design upon a 
paper measuring 3 x 3 inches. Lay 
the paper upon a piece of black 
carbon paper (black side up) and 
go over all the lines in your design 
with a pencil. Now, when you lift 
up your paper you will find the 
carbon lines on the wrong side are 
just the reverse of your original 
sketch. These carbon lines will serve 
as a carbon paper for tracing a little 
later. 

Across the base of a white paper, 
4 x 12 inches, draw a margin % 
inch wide. Make pencil line very 
light. Lay base of sketch paper 
against this and carefully trace 
design four times across white pa- 
per. Erase pencil line after tracing 
is done. Color border with crayons. 

These designs may also be cut 
from folded paper as those on the 
preceding page. We suggest a change 
in the mounting, however. After the 
cutting is completed, cut the four 
units apart. Reverse every other 
one when mounting.them, so they 
will all face one way in the finished 
border. 


January Calendar 
(Page 37) 

For a lesson in making a calendar 
this month, we suggest a cut-paper 
illustration. The effect is a clean, 
sharp, bold poster type. 

Suggestions on other pages of art 
work in this issue offer other sub- 
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TO PARENTS 


New book tells how you can be 
prouder of your children both now 
and ‘ater in life. Every parent should 
have it. It is free; no obligation 
Simply address 

PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 121, P'easant Hill, Ohio 
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jects for pictures equally attractive. 
Arrange the material on a piece of 
paper 6 x 6 inches. This will-allow 
for a neat, trimmed edge before 
mounting the picture on the con- 
struction paper. 

Be sure to spread paste all over 
the back side of each piece of paper 
as it is mounted. A convenient way 
to-paste neatly, is to lay the papez- 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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January Calendar 

(From Page 63) 
cutting on a small piece of news- 
paper. Hold it securely with the 
first finger of the left hand while 
you apply the paste with the right 
hand. Now place the second finger 
of the left hand on the pasted paper 
and lift it up carefully. Lay it in 
position. Place a piece of clean paper 
over it before rubbing or pressing 
the cut piece down securely. This 
will insure neat work, no wrinkles 
and no dirty finger marks. 

Instead of a light blue back- 
ground, you might try a medium 
yellow background, or any other 
desired color scheme. 


Safety Poster 
(Page 41) 

COLOR THE POSTER: 

Color the stair corner of the poster 
a bright orange. Make the larger 
and remaining portion a soft yellow. 
Color the toys bright red. Mount 
against a bright blue back-ground 
paper. 


Blackboard Borders 
(Page 43) 

The snow men may be used on 
place cards or as headings for pro- 
grams. Half the landscape may be 
adapted to various uses, 


January Crossword Puzzle 
(Page 45) 
Across 
. “Happy New Year” 
. Season (opposite summer) 
. Shortest of the year. 


. First month. 
. What winds do in winter. 
. Fun on ice, 

. Use in coasting. 


1. 
2 
3 
4 
7 


Snowman Border Design 
(Page 40) 


Give Mr. Snowman a bright red 
with yellow stripes muffler, green 
mittens and ear muffs and orange 
buttons. Make the broom yellow 
with an orange colored handle. 
The little bird is red. Leave the 
snow white and make the sky a 
grey-blue. 

The snowmen pictures, if mounted 
against a strip of red, allowing a 
small margin and space between, 
will make an attractive series for a 
wall border, or the child could color 
a red margin around his picture. 


Cut-Paper Borders 
(Page 36) 


A lesson in accurate folding, 
simple drawing and neat cutting 
and pasting is suggested on this 
page. Fold a strip of paper 3 x 12 
inches in the center. Then bring 
back each end to the center, and 
fold. Draw picture on top fold. 

When cutting with scissors that 
have a sharp point, one might try 
sketches like 3 and 4, with areas 
marked, x. 

Draw % inch margin along the 
base of a strip of paper measuring 
4 x 12 inches. This will be a guide 
for mounting the cut-outs evenly. 
The figures will face alternately 
right and left. Add all character 
marks with crayon and color leaves, 
flowers and animals as desired. 
The coloring may be done before 
the mounting. 


Little Geography Posters 
(Pages 38-39) 


Here we have a lovely picture 
showing a spring, a waterfall, a 
brook and a river. A river usually 
starts as a little river. It grows 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


bigger as many small brooks flow 
into it. 

Next month we will show the 
river as it flows to the sea. 

Our other poster shows an in- 
teresting coast line, starting with 
the ocean, a gulf and a bay. Then 
there is a peninsula, a cape and the 


shore. And the little community 
where the ships come to anchor at 
its pier, and where people and 
merchandise come to by boat is 
called a port. 

Look on a map and see how many 
coastal cities you can find, whose 
name in part is port, as Port An- 
geles, Port Royal, Port Chester or 
Port Huron. Can you give a defini- 
tion for ocean, gulf, bay, etc.? 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario. Canada 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt 


MILTON BRADLEY SINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak Street Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore , Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


Service 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 


64 
| 
Fun to make a snow .........-. 


Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


defini- are readily 


TRADE MARK 
made with 


PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material... 

Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars .. . It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues . 


Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 


—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 


—it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 
COMPOSITE 


CLAY as 
MAOEINUS A 


TRADE MARK 


% 


e —it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 


late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
Cll form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
cate detail 
—it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
> changes 
7 MonELIw® —it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
CLEAN » NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 


against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 


usable for years 
—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 
GARTEN to ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


PASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 
Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Uolor, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 
456Z—— Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
ay- Dark Brown. 
if. . . 
. Write for circular showing “Things to Make” with Plasteline 


celled MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Where Progress Is the Measure of Achievement 


As in every other field, the year’s end brings 
to art instructors a chance to measure 
achievement in terms of their pupils’ prog- 
ress. And experienced instructors know at 
first hand how much fine quality materials 
can contribute to progress in every grade 
from Kindergarten on. That is why 


MILTON BRADLEY 
FINE WATER COLORS 


have become the standard as a dependable 
aid in teaching appreciation for color and 
skill in their use the country over. 


For in Milton Bradley Water Colors you 
are sure not only of brilliant, true-value 
colors, but of the extra care in the selection 
of materials and processing which makes 
them easier to work with for both beginners 
and advanced students. 


From the New 
Milton Bradley Water Color Folder 


Here, for instance, are two of the most 
widely favored Milton Bradley Water Color 
sets. These, and other Water Color sets, are 
described in our new folder, ‘‘Milton Brad- 
ley Fine Water Colors.’’ Write for it today. 


And for Better Crayon Work 
the New Milton Bradley 


CRAYRITE 


of improved composition assures 
smoother marking, more brilliant 
colors and perfect blending qualities. 


For detailed instruction on the ap- 
plication of Crayrite and other 
Milton Bradley crayons send for 
the colorfully illustrated brochure, 
‘‘Getting the Most Out of Crayons.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK: 900 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash 
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